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How Vulnerable Are 
Supermarkets to Recession? 


DWIGHT GENTRY 


Associate Professor of Marketing, University of Maryland 





Dwight Gentry, well known to JOURNAL OF RETAILING readers, 
discusses the underlying reasons for the rapid development of 
supermarkets, such as the general American prosperity, growing 
urbanization, and the suburban movement. He then considers 
some of the dangers inherent in this rapid growth, particularly the 
dependence upon volume merchandising and the introduction of 
nonessential items, such as fancy foods, nonfood items, and such 
frills as a fancy décor, which are expendable in times of recession. 

Here is a thought-provoking article which challenges retailers 
in all lines to consider the relationship of their own business to 
the economy as a whole. For while enjoying the fruits of an ex- 
panding economy, no one wants to become too heavily inventoried 
in luxury or impulse items which will not replace necessities in 
the housewife’s basket during periods of recession. 











Food ranks as the largest single item 
in the American budget, and the retail 
distribution of food ranks as one of 
the principal marketing activities in the 
United States. In the past decade a 
revolution has taken place in food re- 
tailing—the supermarket has emerged 
as a predominant force.’ The begin- 
ning of the supermarket goes back 


1 Progressive Grocer considers the supermarket as 
having a minimum volume of $375,000 annual sales. 
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much farther than a decade; but the 
end of World War II marked the start 
of the great expansion. By 1952 super- 
markets were accounting for 43.8 per 
cent of our total grocery-store sales; 
then the percentage rose to 48.3 in 
1953; 53.5 in 1954; and 59.7 in 1955.? 
And indications point toward a con- 
tinuation of this spectacular growth. 
There are many reasons underlying 


2 Progressive Grocer, March 1956, p. 50. 
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the growth of the supermarket. Ini- 
tially the principal appeal was one of 
economy, but other appeals appear to 
have become equally as important. The 
great variety of merchandise offered, 
the freshness of the merchandise, the 
shopping appeal of self-service—all 
these features serve as inducements to 
the shopper. 

Contributing to the rapidity of de- 
velopment have been two factors of a 
more fundamental nature: (1) the un- 
precedented prosperity of the Ameri- 
can economy and (2) growing urban- 
ization and the suburban movement. 
General prosperity leading to a rising 
standard of living has induced an in- 
creasing volume of expenditure in all 
lines—food included. Coupled with 
our continuing prosperity has been a 
rapid growth in population with the 
consequent increase in the demand for 
food products. The shift of the popu- 
lation toward larger cities, and the 
movement of population from the cities 
to the suburbs, upset existing markets 
and created new ones almost overnight. 
The movement to the suburbs created 
conditions made to order for the super- 
markets. Real estate was available for 
large floor space and for the parking 
areas necessary. Much of the suburban 
population consists of young families 
not wedded to traditional methods of 
merchandising ; a factor of considera- 
ble importance to a method of retailing 
that still regarded some aspects of its 
operation as experimental. The super- 
market developed in response to an 
unprecedented demand for retail food 
services, 


Inherent Dangers in Rapid Growth 


The supermarket has attained its 
present status through a policy of vol- 


ume merchandising. The extent of the 
dependency upon volume may be seen 
from noting the operating ratios shown 
in Table I. The typical supermarket 
in 1955 operated on a gross margin of 
less than 18 per cent and realized a 
net profit before taxes of 2.56 per cent. 
This does not mean that operations 
were not at a profitable level. Pro- 
gressive Grocer reported that the aver- 
age income for supermarket owners 
in 1954 (net operating profit slightly 
less than in 1955) was approximately 
$25,000. But the profit ratio does in- 
dicate the extent to which the operators 
are dependent upon volume. It also 
indicates that while volume is the key 
to success, it may also be the point of 
greatest danger. While it is fervently 
hoped that severe recession and depres- 
sion are calamities of the past, there 
is no absolute proof that such is the 
case.‘ Economists are by no means 
agreed that we have harnessed the busi- 
ness cycle. The supermarket industry, 
having developed in an_ inflationary 
period, might do well to consider the 
consequences of a declining economy 
and note the adjustments that may be 
required. 

In 1955 the typical supermarket had 
a gross margin of 17.76 per cent and 
a total operating expense of 15.20 per 
cent. Operating expenses are com- 
posed of both fixed and variable ex- 
penses. The inflexibility of fixed ex- 
penses alone can create a dangerous 
position for the firm operating on a 
close margin. The effect of a declin- 
ing sales volume in this situation may 

3 [bid., 22d Annual Survey, 1955. 

«See the farewell editorial of Geoffrey Crowther 
in The Economist, as reprinted in The Bulletin of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents, May 


23, 1956. 
5 Progressive Grocer, June 1956, p. 82. 
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TABLE I 
Some Typical 1955 Operating Ratios 


I cnuiniennin aniles idiseiaee ds cena’ 
Net operating profit before taxes............. 
Store-labor expense ratio..................4- 
Advertising expense ratio..................4. 
Store rent and real estate expense ratio........ 


be easily illustrated. Assume that a 
supermarket has an annual volume of 
$1,000,000 in sales, net operating profit 
before taxes of 2.5 per cent, and fixed 
charges amounting to 4 per cent. Con- 
verted to dollars, the firm would have 
fixed obligations amounting to $40,000 
and would realize a profit before taxes 
of $25,000. Now assume that the an- 
nual volume drops to $800,000 with 
fixed obligations (in dollars) remain- 
ing unchanged. Fixed charges as a 
percentage of sales will rise from 4 per 
cent to 5 per cent, and net operating 
profit before taxes will drop to 1.5 per 
cent. There is also the question of the 
flexibility of variable costs. The super- 
market manager cannot expect to ef- 
fect instantaneous adjustments in all 
variable expenses. Table I shows store- 
labor expense for the typical store in 
1955 to be 7.08 per cent of sales. While 
certain adjustments in labor costs may 
be possible, they are almost certain to 
lag behind declining sales. It may also 
be difficult to reduce other expenses in 
a manner proportionate to the decline 
in sales. 

There is no reason to expect whole- 
sale failures of supermarkets if faced 
with some decline in volume. On the 
other hand, those operators who have 
assumed long-term obligations and 
have gone into debt for elaborate build- 
ings and fixtures may find adjustment 
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Typical 
Performance Low High 
deta’ 17.76% 16.71% 19.06% 
ere 2.56 1.56 3.57 
site 7.08 6.29 8.01 
eseee 89 .66 1.21 
aosd ae 07 1.31 


very difficult. When faced with a de- 
clining volume, the supermarket oper- 
ator may meet the situation by reduc- 
ing operating expenses, increasing his 
gross margin, or both. It is very un- 
likely that operators will be able to 
increase gross margin in the face of a 
general business decline. Perhaps a 
better approach to meeting the problem 
would be through a reduction in operat- 
ing expenses. This may entail a re- 
turn to the traditional concept of the 
supermarket as a volume dealer offer- 
ing price appeal, with all the frills 
eliminated. The operator who finds 
himself in a severe recession while 
burdened with the cost of a fancy 
building and expensive fixtures may be 
in for a very hard time. 


Supermarket Sales Examined 


In discussing the possibility of de- 
clining sales volume, one may be re- 
minded that food is a basic necessity 
and therefore not subject to fluctua- 
tions as great as those found in many 
lines. There is truth in the point that 
the total quantity of food purchased 
may not be subject to wide fluctuations, 
but the quality of food purchased, and 
the variety, may very well be affected 
by a declining economy. Thus the su- 
permarket operator may find it ad- 
vantageous to analyze his inventory in 
terms of the possible effects of a severe 
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recession upon consumer preferences. 

The supermarket of today has 
ranged far beyond the limits of basic 
food items in the merchandise handled. 
It has been estimated that nonfood 
lines contribute as much as 12 per cent 
of total volume.* Of the food items 
handled, many could not be placed in 
the necessity category. A study was 
made in Cleveland, Ohio, to determine 
how an average customer spends her 
supermarket dollars, and the percent- 
age of gross margin realized by the 
store on each class of merchandise 
bought.’ The results showed that meats 
accounted for 28.11 per cent of the 
money spent in the store; produce, 
12.76 per cent; dairy products, 8.61 
per cent; baked goods, 2.67 per cent; 
frozen foods, 4.14 per cent; and the 
grocery category, 43.71 per cent. A 
breakdown of the grocery category 
showed that beverages, cigarettes, 
crackers and cookies, candy, gum, and 
nuts accounted for 14.14 per cent of 
the volume. As one would expect, the 
study showed that those items classed 
as luxuries rather than as necessities 
are the ones that provide the highest 
percentage of markup on sales. 

A tour through a modern supermar- 
ket will reveal the large number of 
items that could be omitted from the 
shopping list if the purchaser were 
subjected to economic stress. It is 
probable that many operators do not 
realize the extent to which they have 
become dependent upon items other 
than the necessities for successful op- 
eration. If an economic decline should 
occur and supermarket sales should 


* Business Week, June 28, 1952, p. 52 ff. 
7 Reported in McNair and Hansen, Readings in 
Marketing (2d ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Company), p. 254. 


fall, the drop might very well be re- 
flected first, and strongest, in those 
lines that are not regarded as necessi- 
ties. Stated differently, one might say 
that currently the supermarket is the 
recipient of a goodly share of the con- 
sumer’s discretionary buying power, 
and if discretionary buying power 
should be curtailed, the supermarket 
will not be isolated from the effects. 

The role of the nonnecessity type of 
item in the supermarket inventory is 
revealed by the share of sales attributed 
to impulse buying on the part of the 
customer. Impulse buying has been de- 
fined in one text as ‘‘a purchase result- 
ing from a decision made on the spot 
in the outlet where the consumer sees 
the product displayed.” * Food prod- 
ucts, as well as nonfood items, are 
often purchased on impulse. A study 
of impulse buying in food purchasing 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company showed that approximately 
40 per cent of the items purchased had 
not entered the customer’s mind before 
he or she entered the store.? While 
such studies leave many questions un- 
answered, they do support the strong 
role of impulse buying.’® It is believed 
that a decline in the economy severe 
enough to curtail consumer purchasing 
power significantly will certainly lessen 
the extent of impulse buying. When 
the housewife has to count nickels and 

§ Phillips and Duncan, Marketing Principles and 
Methods (3d ed.; Homewood, Illinois: R. D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1956), p. 56. 

® Business Week, loc. cit. 

1° Studies of impulse buying tend to report “the 
number of purchases made on impulse rather than 
the volume of such purchases. Since impulse pur- 
chases may be smal] purchases, to merely state the 


number of such purchases may be to overemphasize 
their importance.” 


(Continued on page 108) 











The Decay of Ethics 


VREST ORTON 





Vrest Orton, founder and operator of the famous Vermont Coun- 
try Store in Weston, Vermont, is known for re-establishing, in 
modern merchandising, the old “‘country-store idea.” In this article, 
he draws attention to a current problem which should challenge the 
thinking of alert businessmen. In the view of the editors, Ameri- 
can business has developed to its present gargantuan size largely 
through the assumption of a majority (never accepted by an anti- 
social minority, of course) that “honesty is the best policy.” Mr. 
Orton cites convincing evidence (which each retailer can check 
against his own experience) to indicate that this old-time majority 
attitude, reinforced for the wavering by old-time religion, may be 
breaking down and that customary methods of doing business will 
be correspondingly threatened. Comments are solicited from other 
retailers concerning whether they have observed the changing 
ethical standards cited by Mr. Orton; also what they think should 
be done about the situation while it is still fluid enough to make 
remedial action possible. 











During the decade I have been en- 
gaged in operating a national mail-or- 
der business I have been diverted, and 
often disturbed, by an increasing body 
of evidence to show that the moral fiber 
of some businessmen is breaking down. 
This is not to say that all the moral pre- 
cepts of all businessmen are open to 
question ; it is only to report that more 
and more people with whom I am 
obliged to deal personally fail to con- 
sider that keeping one’s word, or doing 
what one has agreed to do, constitutes 
a code of ethics that is—or should be— 
a solid base of successful business in 
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this country. I do not believe my ex- 
perience in this respect is unique. 


Special Problems of Mail Order 


As businessmen operating mail-order 
enterprises know, there are great costs 
involved in printing and mailing cata- 
logues to tens of thousands of cus- 
tomers. Once the item is selected and 
advertised, the situation becomes differ- 
ent from buying goods for sale over the 
counter; once the catalogue is in the 
hands of the customer, there is no easy 
way to withdraw the item. Yet in count- 
less cases, especially during the past 
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year, we have selected items and had an 
agreement with the supplier to supply— 
only to discover, after the catalogue 
was out, that the manufacturer or job- 
ber could not supply. 

Until recent years, when we selected 
an item from a manufacturer or jobber, 
we had a verbal agreement to supply. 
Last year, however, after some sad ex- 
periences, we had signed agreements 
with every supplier, who over his sig- 
nature, legally and firmly agreed that 
said item was available, or would be 
during the life of our catalogue, and 
that he guaranteed to furnish us with 
same. 

This, I am sorry to report, did not 
work any better than the verbal agree- 
ment. If anything, we have had more 
suppliers fall down on their written 
agreements than on their verbal. I sus- 
pect that some of these persons never 
had any intention of keeping their 
word on their agreements and that they 
took on the proposition with the vague 
notion that they might, if they could, 
do what was agreed upon. 

This astonishing series of failures 
has cost us a good deal, not only in back 
orders and refunds, but also in the per- 
manent loss of customers and good will. 


Are Business Ethics Changing? 


And so I have recently asked myself, 
what is the cause of this apparent 
breakdown in ethics? Has our great 
prosperity made for a loosening of 
moral precepts? Are men in business 
becoming soft to the firm word? Or is 
their intent based on a chimerical and 
misty notion of what is right and what 
is wrong in business ? 

These are significant questions, the 


answers to which may have far-reach- 
ing implications. 

A great many businessmen are ex- 
ponents of the theory of pragmatism. 
This theory has, I think, been mistak- 
enly considered as meaning that only 
something that works is good. Yet I 
very much doubt if that great philoso- 
pher, William James, who advanced the 
theory of pragmatism, ever had any 
such easy solution in mind. 

Ethics, I would think, is a code of 
honor and decency which must be held 
to regardless of whether it covers suc- 
cess or failure. Like the law of justice, 
it cannot be made to fit those we like 
and withdrawn from those we dislike. 

In my opinion, Alfred Kazin, the 
literary critic, has the right of it in his 
book, On Native Grounds, when he 
says, “James’s pragmatism so often 
misrepresented by those who saw in it 
only a vulgar imitation of action at any 
cost, of business efficiency and amoral- 
ism, was actually only a plea to philoso- 
phers to take their own ideas so seri- 
ously that experience would sustain 
them.” 

In other words, it is necessary for 
every man not only to have a code of 
ethics but to see to it that his conduct 
sustains the code—rather than that the 
code sustains the conduct! 

I remember once, years ago, taking 
a trip with a businessman (a nonre- 
tailer) to his trade convention. On this 
two-day occasion, the chief business 
transacted was the drawing up of, and 
voting on, an elaborate code of ethics 
to govern the conduct of people in the 
trade, also to bind each member of 
the fraternity to refrain from unfair 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Leasing Space in a Planned 


Shopping Center 


ROBERT L. SMITH 


Associate Professor of Marketing, College of Business Administration, 
Syracuse University 








Designed primarily as a guide for the small retailer who seeks space 
in a shopping center, this article considers such factors in choosing 
a location as size of the center, rate of growth of the market area, 
and competition. A detailed study was made of the operations of a 
family-owned hardware operation which established branch outlets 
in four planned shopping centers adjacent to Syracuse, New York, 
between 1950 and 1954. Only two of the ventures proved success- 
ful, and the author analyzes the reasons for success in two centers 
versus failure in two others, while the internal management of the 
hardware store remained the same. 








During the past ten years few topics 
have appeared in business periodicals 
with more regularity than have those 
devoted to some aspect of planned 
shopping center development. This is 
not surprising in view of (1) the ex- 
tremely rapid growth of the infant of 
the postwar years, which was charac- 
terized by an editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal as having already tried 
on its first pair of long pants, and (2) 
the widespread interest in planned 
shopping centers that has cut across a 
number of professional and semipro- 
fessional lines. Marketing men, archi- 
tects, financiers, land economists, real- 
tors, traffic engineers, and urban plan- 
ners have all studied particular aspects 
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of this mushrooming development in 
an attempt to eliminate some of the 
haphazard planning which accompanied 
the rush to construct shopping centers 
in the late 1940’s and early 1950's. 
Their combined efforts have resulted in 
an improvement of research techniques 
and the gradual evolution of a body of 
knowledge pertaining to planned shop- 
ping center development. Although the 
construction of shopping centers con- 
tinues to outstrip the development of 
a body of sound operating principles, 
much progress has been made toward 
removing the guesswork from shopping 
center planning. Whereas the de- 
veloper of ten years ago—or even five 
years ago—was inclined to cross his 
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fingers and hope for a successful ven- 
ture, he is now better prepared to plan 
for success. 

Much the same can be said for the 
large chain organizations and depart- 
ment stores interested in leasing shop- 
ping center space. Today they are 
better prepared to make sound deci- 
sions than they were ten years ago. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
the national and regional chains which 
form the backbone of community and 
neighborhood shopping centers. Their 
numerous experiences during this 
period of rapid shopping center growth 
have given them valuable insight into 
the problem of leasing space. In addi- 
tion, they have had access to the contri- 
butions of authorities, such as O. M. 
Kaylin, who has devoted considerable 
attention to the chain store in the 
planned shopping center. 

Despite the improved positions of de- 
velopers of planned shopping centers 
and large lessees of space, the position 
of the small lessee has remained rela- 
tively unchanged. He has had little, if 
any, previous shopping center experi- 
ence to draw upon ; he has no real estate 
department with which to consult ; and 
few writers have concerned themselves 
with his problem. Consequently, he is 
forced to listen to the overtures of the 
real estate agent with little more insight 
than was his in 1946, Although the 
likelihood of his leasing space in a 
poorly planned development is grad- 
ually being lessened, as a result of the 
general improvement in shopping cen- 
ter planning, the possibility of having 
to live with a ten-year lease in a mar- 
ginal or submarginal center is ever- 
present. Shopping center planning has 
made great strides, but ill-advised proj- 


ects continue to be built. Thus the 
small merchant is placed in the unenvi- 
able position of having to place great 
reliance upon the advice of a contractor 
or real estate developer who may be 
inclined to be overly optimistic in his 
anxiety to ensure 100 per cent occu- 
pancy. 


A Case Study 


In an attempt to shed some light 
upon the problem of the small business- 
man, a study was made of the experi- 
ence of a family-owned retail hardware 
operation which established branch out- 
lets in four planned shopping centers 
adjacent to Syracuse, New York, be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. Only two of the 
ventures proved to be profitable. 

For eighty years prior to the develop- 
ment of shopping center branches, the 
family had conducted its business from 
a single store in the central business 
district of Syracuse. Despite its many 
years of experience and excellent repu- 
tation, the thought of decentralization 
had never been entertained. The family 
was quite content to realize a gradual 
growth in its central location. In the 
immediate post-World War II period, 
however, an awareness of the rapid de- 
velopment of the suburban areas sur- 
rounding the city and the increasing 
congestion “downtown” caused the 
management to revise its thinking. It 
became apparent to them that the needs 
of the expanding market could best be 
met by providing more conveniently 
located outlets. 

When the management first con- 
sidered the problem, their thinking was 
focused upon secondary business dis- 
tricts. Like other major cities, Syra- 
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cuse has several good business districts 
serving well-established markets. Un- 
fortunately, desirable sites were un- 
available and the planned program of 
branch-store development had to be 
postponed. 

During the ensuing four years, no 
thought was given to the idea of 
planned shopping center locations inas- 
much as they represented a new type 
of development about which little was 
known. Furthermore, the postwar 
shopping center fever had not yet pene- 
trated central New York. Conse- 
quently, when the management was ap- 
proached in the fall of 1949 concerning 
the leasing of space in the proposed 
twenty-store Westvale Shopping Cen- 
ter, they were uncertain as to how it 
should be appraised. It did represent 
an opportunity to commence the branch 
program in an area that had been grow- 
ing rapidly, however, so the lease was 
accepted. 

The signing of the Westvale lease 
marked the beginning of a period of 
rapid expansion. Within the year the 
company signed a second lease. This 
time it was for space in the eleven-store 
Mattydale Shopping Center just north 
of the city. Two years later the man- 
agement decided to open an outlet in 
the twenty-one-store Valley Plaza serv- 
ing the market in the southern section 
of the city, and in 1954, a fourth branch 
store was established in Shoppingtown, 
a thirty-three-unit shopping center just 
east of Syracuse. In less than four 
years, an organization with an exten- 
sive history of doing business from a 
single store had developed branch oper- 
ations in four “more or less planned”’ 
shopping centers. 

A review of these experiences in the 
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summer of 1955 revealed that the 
Westvale and Shoppingtown operations 
were running far ahead of the other 
two. In the year ending May 31, 1955, 
for example, the sales volume of the 
Westvale store was equal to the com- 
bined volumes of the Mattydale and 
Valley Plaza branches, with the Shop- 
pingtown store, which had just com- 
pleted its first year, running Westvale a 
close second. It was apparent that the 
management had made two wise choices 
and two poor ones during the program 
of branch expansion. Why only two 
had been successful was not so appar- 
ent. 


Analysis and Findings 


The analyses of these four operations 
proceeded from the assumption that the 
sales differentials were caused by ex- 
ternal rather than internal conditions. 
This assumption was made only after 
a careful study of the personnel and 
the operating policies of the stores re- 
vealed no significant differences. 

Having eliminated the probability of 
its being a problem of internal manage- 
ment at the branch level, attention was 
focused upon the individual shopping 
centers. Each analysis began with a 
mapping of the market being served by 
the branch store. This was accomplished 
by plotting the addresses of the cus- 
tomers who had made purchases from 
the store during the two-week period, 
July 27 to August 7, 1955. The maps 
enabled the analyst to determine the 
relative pulling power of each center 
and to study the growth of each market 
area and its characteristics. 

From an examination of the maps it 
seemed evident that the volume of busi- 
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ness done by each of the hardware 
stores was largely a function of the 
volume of traffic created by the center, 
for customers had traveled greater dis- 
tances than was necessary in order to 
satisfy their general hardware needs. 
For example, 6 per cent of those who 
had made purchases from the Shop- 
pingtown branch store reside in the 
village of East Syracuse. There is no 
need to leave the village to purchase 
hardware items inasmuch as East Syra- 
cuse has two of the finest hardware 
stores in central New York. This situa- 
tion prevailed in each market with the 
exception of Westvale where the mar- 
ket and the population are concentrated 
within a one and one-half mile radius 
of the shopping center. 

Rather than base the conclusion on 
this evidence alone, interviews were 
conducted with 20 per cent of the cus- 
tomers of each branch store. The sur- 
vey substantiated the initial impression. 
More than 80 per cent of the respond- 
ents from the Shoppingtown, Valley 
Plaza, and Mattydale Shopping Center 
branches indicated that the hardware 
purchases were by-products of a gen- 
eral trip to the centers, A majority of 
those interviewed said that they would 
normally patronize a neighborhood 
hardware store unless they happened to 
be in the shopping center. 

Although the survey of customers of 
the Westvale store produced quite dif- 
ferent results, with 84 per cent stating 
that they would normally purchase 
hardware items from the branch store, 
it does not detract from the strong evi- 
dence presented in the other areas inas- 
much as there are some special factors 
at work in the case of Westvale which 
make it atypical. One is its location in 


the heart of a concentrated suburban 
development while the other is the ab- 
sence of effective hardware competition 
in the area. These combine to make the 
Westvale branch store the most con- 
veniently located hardware store in that 
community. 

Having concluded that the business 
done by each hardware store was 
largely derived from the traffic created 
by the center, the assignment became 
one of determining what factors or con- 
ditions enabled one center to outdraw 
another. This was accomplished by 
analyzing each center from the point of 
view of (1) its size and composition, 
(2) its accessibility, (3) its promotional 
program, (4) the adequacy of its park- 
ing facilities, and (5) the strength of 
competition in the market area. These 
analyses revealed that the successful 
and the relatively unsuccessful environ- 
ments had some things in common. 
However, they also revealed the ex- 
istence of some rather crucial differ- 
ences. Inasmuch as the crux of the 
problem lay in the differences between 
the centers rather than their similari- 
ties, a study of the differences made it 
possible to isolate the controlling fac- 
tors. These factors are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. Although 
they are somewhat interrelated, they 
are presented individually for purposes 
of analysis. 


Influence of Size on Traffic 


The most important single factor in- 
fluencing the volyme of traffic a shop- 
ping center wii create is its size. This 
was demoustrated quite clearly in the 
case of the Shoppingtown venture. 
With its thirty-three stores, Shopping- 
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town has been able to draw upon a 
much larger market area than have any 
of the other centers. As a result of the 
pulling power generated by the com- 
bined strength of thirty-three units, the 
branch hardware store in 1954, its first 
year, did only 10 per cent less business 
than the successful Westvale operation 
which was then in its fifth year. The 
following year the two stores were do- 
ing an equal amount of business, and 
in 1956 the Shoppingtown branch 
forged into the lead by almost 10 per 
cent. This was accomplished in an area 
having an abundance of competition 
from established secondary business 
districts and other planned shopping 
centers. 

In contrast to this, the Mattydale 
Shopping Center with its handful of 
stores has never been able to attract 
sufficient customer traffic to make the 
hardware operation a success. The ven- 
ture failed to achieve more than medi- 
ocrity despite its location on the pe- 
riphery of the fastest growing subur- 
ban development in the Syracuse area. 

In November 1955, at the termina- 
tion of a five-year lease, the manage- 
ment withdrew from the Mattydale 
Shopping Center and leased space in 
Northern Lights, a_ thirty-five-store 
center which opened in December of 
that year. During the first year in 
Northern Lights, which is approxi- 
mately one and one-half miles north of 
Mattydale, the branch hardware store 
doubled the volume realized the year 
before in the Mattydale Center. This 
indicates further the importance of 
size. 


Rate of Growth in Market Area 
A second factor contributing to the 
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attractiveness of a shopping center to 
its market is the rate of growth of the 
market area. If the shopping center 
locates in an area of rapid growth, it 
has a ready-made market, inasmuch as 
the new residents are in the process of 
developing patronage habits. It is rela- 
tively easy to attract them to a new and 
modern shopping center where most of 
their daily needs can be fulfilled in one 
weekly shopping trip. If, on the other 
hand, the center is constructed in an 
area of older homes having relatively 
little new residential construction, it 
is faced with the difficult task of chang- 
ing well-entrenched patronage habits. 
In such a situation, the rate at which it 
will develop as a generator of customer 
traffic is a function of the rate of new 
residential construction, the adequacy 
of competing shopping facilities, and 
time itself. Assuming the shopping 
center has adequate facilities, the resi- 
dents are likely to find it a natural at- 
traction. As far as the older residents 
are concerned, the necessary change in 
patronage habits is largely a function 
of time. 


The Competition Factor 


A third factor is that of competition. 
If the shopping center is located in an 
area of little effective competition, it 
should have no difficulty attracting resi- 
dents of that area. If, however, the 
center is located in an area of well- 
established competition, the process of 
attracting customer traffic is likely to 
be time consuming unless, as in the case 
of Shoppingtown, the center is large 
enough to become the focal point of 
the market area. This factor is closely 
related to the preceding one in that the 
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new and growing area is likely to be 
without adequate shopping facilities 
whereas the older area is likely to con- 
tain established business districts. 

The factors of growth and competi- 
tion stood out in the analyses of the 
Westvale Shopping Center and Valley 
Plaza. The two centers are approxi- 
mately the same size, and they offer 
their customers equally good arrays of 
convenience goods stores. One appears 
to have as strong a combination of 
stores as the other. Both are located on 
well-traveled highways, both are easily 
accessible by vehicle, and both have 
spacious parking areas. As a matter 
of fact, Valley Plaza is also accessible 
by bus, and its parking facilities are 
larger. In spite of their many similari- 
ties, the Westvale center has been do- 
ing double the volume of business 
realized by Valley Plaza. 

The difference is due to their loca- 
tions relative to growing communities 
and competition. It is in these crucial 
areas that the two centers present a 
striking contrast. Unlike the Westvale 
center, which is situated in the heart of 
a rapidly developing community rela- 
tively devoid of competition, Valley 
Plaza is located in one of the older sec- 
tions of the city, about one mile from 
the closest new residential areas. As a 
result, it has had to contend with the 
dual problems of ingrained patronage 
habits on the part of the older residents 
and competition from well-established 
business districts. Thus, in spite of a 
concerted promotional campaign involv- 
ing the twenty-one merchants and the 
management, it has been difficult to 
make inroads into patronage patterns 
which have developed over the years. 


Conclusion 


The Syracuse study has attempted to 
establish some guides for the small 
businessman interested in leasing space 
in a planned shopping center by analyz- 
ing the experiences of four branch 
hardware operations. The study has 
confined itself to an examination of 
those factors, external to the firm, 
which influence the volume of business 
that will be done by the small business 
in a planned shopping center. It has 
not been concerned with such things as 
the terms of the lease and the shopping 
center’s long-range potential, although 
both are extremely important consid- 
erations when appraising the advisa- 
bility of leasing space in a particular 
center. This was very apparent in the 
case of the unprofitable Mattydale ven- 
ture. Its one redeeming feature was 
that the lease was written for a period 
of only five years with an option to re- 
new. At the close of the fifth year, the 
company was able to terminate the lease 
and move into Northern Lights, a much 
larger shopping center that has since 
become the focal point of retailing ac- 
tivity north of Syracuse. A ten-year 
lease in Mattydale could have been 
disastrous. 

Although the study has dealt with 
only one type of retail outlet, the find- 
ings may be applied to the variety of 
small retail establishments which nor- 
mally locate in neighborhood business 
districts, for they have similar loca- 
tional problems. All are dependent 
upon a concentration of population in 
the immediate vicinity because the pri- 
mary appeal of each is convenience. 
Whether or not such stores will prove 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Retail Training and Certification— 
The British Experiment and 
American Analogies 


STANLEY C. HOLLANDER 
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Dr. Hollander is well known to JOURNAL OF RETAILING readers 
for his articles last year on “The One-Price System—Fact or Fic- 
tion?” In the present article he discusses how the British are coping 
with the dual problem of recruiting and training a satisfactory 
supply of potential executives for retailing. He shows how trade 
associations and governmental agencies have worked together to 
provide adequate incentives for young people to enter the field, as 
well as adequate methods of training and nationwide certification. 
Training groups are distinguished as to whether commodity in- 
formation is stressed, as in the trade organizations, or whether 
understanding of general retail management problems is required, 
as in the National Retail Distribution Certificate. 

The British certification program is then compared with Ameri- 
can certification in such fields as finance, insurance, credit, real 
estate, banking, secretarial training, and gemology. Questions are 
raised as to the value of more uniform training and certification in 
American institutions for retail executives. 











American merchants, concerned with 
problems of recruiting and training a 
satisfactory supply of potential execu- 
tives, may be interested in the British 
scheme for the award of two relatively 
new diplomas : the National Retail Dis- 
tribution Certificate and the Retail 
Trades Junior Certificate. These two 
diplomas, created by joint action of the 
Ministry of Education and the City 
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and Guilds of London Institute (an ex- 
amining body, as explained below) in 
co-operation with retail trade associa- 
tions, are designed to encourage young 
people to follow a systematic course of 
study in retail distribution. At the same 
time, the certificates (especially the 
senior one) are expected to confer a 
certain amount of prestige upon their 
possessors, and thereby enhance the at- 
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tractiveness of retailing as a career 
field. The National Retail Distribution 
Certificate program is intended for 
people leaving secondary schools for 
retail trade at ages sixteen to eighteen, 
and also for some arts college gradu- 
ates wanting technical training. The 
junior certificate provides preliminary 
training for somewhat younger people. 
Both programs are based upon part- 
time study, either during working 
hours, under “day-release” (co-opera- 
tive) arrangements, or through evening 
study. 


British Educational System 


An understanding of the true role of 
these and other certificates requires 
some description of an extremely com- 
plex organism: the British educational 
system. In general the British universi- 
ties have shown less interest than their 
American counterparts in professional 
training for commerce and business, 
although there are now outstanding de- 
partments of commerce at such univer- 
sities as Birmingham and London. The 
extremely influential Urwick report 
noted : 

We cannot escape the conclusion 

that there is in the United States 

a massive equipment for training 

future managers, incomparably 

greater both in volume and in 
depth of experience than anything 
which has been contemplated in 

Great Britain. That fact in itself 

is bound to have a progressively 

adverse effect upon our competi- 
tive position.” 

Subject to some exceptions, the limi- 
tations in formal business training have 


1 Ministry of Education, Education for Manage- 
ment: Management Subjects in Technical and Com- 
mercial Colleges (London: Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1947), p. 18. 


been especially applicable to retail 
trade.” 

Prior to World War II, the majority 
of British children left the school sys- 
tem at an early age, with compulsory 
education required only up to age four- 
teen. The Education Act of 1944 raised 
the school-leaving age to fifteen and also 
provided for the establishment of a 
system of free part-time education up 
to eighteen.* Training needs not satis- 
fied by the relatively limited university 
programs or by the compulsory full- 
time programs in primary and second- 
ary schools have been filled by an ex- 
tensive and varied group of adult and 
part-time educational institutions. These 
institutions have included Y.M.C.A.’s, 
polytechnics, mechanics’ institutes, 
Workers’ Educational Association 
classes, university extension lectures, 
literary societies, and technical, com- 
mercial, and literary colleges. The col- 
leges, which seem to be growing rapidly 
in importance in the British educational 
scheme, roughly resemble our junior 
and community colleges. However, 
they tend to offer a wider range of 
courses and to develop more extensive 
programs of “short” and “refresher” 
courses than is customary in this coun- 
try. 

The colleges are usually established 
and operated by local education au- 
thorities, generally on a county basis. 
While many are urban institutions lack- 
ing dormitories and other such accou- 
terment, some have residential facilities 

* Ministry of Education, Report of A Special 
Committee on Education for Commerce. Sir Alex- 
ander M. Carr-Saunders, Chairman of Committee 
a" Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949), 


* British Information Service, Education in Great 
Britain (1.D. 606), 1952. 
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and countryside locations. This sum- 
mer, for example, the Durham County 
educational authority will operate short 
retail management conferences (about 
four days each) at Lambton Castle 
Residential College, Chester-le-Street, 
Durham. 

Two colleges, one maintained by the 
Co-operative Union and the other by 
the London County Council, are espe- 
cially concerned with problems of retail 
distribution. The impressive facilities 
of the London County Council College 
include practice shops and showrooms 
for fashion goods, men’s and boy’s 
clothing, shoes, groceries and provi- 
sions, and electric and gas appliances ; 
special lecture rooms for furniture and 
hardware trades; display studios and 
practice windows; textile testing labo- 
ratories ; tea and coffee tasting rooms; 
a large library; and a small theater. 
Courses are offered at all levels, from 
beginner’s work in salesmanship to ad- 
vanced management courses, on day, 
evening, and part-time bases. Many of 
the courses are designed as preparation 
for the National Retail Distribution 
Certificate examination, while others 
prepare for the examinations of such 
groups as the Advertising Association, 
the British Display Association, and the 
Institute of Certificated Grocers. A six- 
month retail-management basic course 
is offered for potential management 
personnel. This covers general manage- 
ment, merchandising, accounting and 
financial control, sales promotion, 
statistics, time and motion study, shop 
and personnel management, commodity 
subjects, and the legal and economic 
aspects of retailing and communication 
arts on the basis of three days’ class 
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work and three days’ practical experi- 
ence per week. 


The Co-operative College 


The Co-operative College serves as 
the spearhead of the Co-operative 
Union’s Educational Department pro- 
gram. Much of that program is built 
around local activities. However, the 
college provides correspondence courses 
which can be used as syllabi for the 
local classes, and it also provides facili- 
ties for approximately 100 students 
enrolled in one- and two-year residen- 
tial courses. One writer has described 
the college in rather lyrical terms: 

Except that the capacious stables 
of Stanford Hall have been con- 
verted into offices for the tutors, 
and in the main hall, the bed- 
rooms cut down into student cubi- 
cles, not much has been changed 
since the days of the former owner, 
Sir Julian Cahn. In the lovely rose 
garden bronze statues still crouch 
among the bordering hedge, a 
fountain splashes among the water 
lilies, and even the formal Italian 
garden blooms between blue tile 
walks; the tennis court, playing 
fields, and the theater find more 
use than ever before.* 

The college is divided into three ma- 
jor departments: social studies, secre- 
tarial studies, and management studies, 
plus a special course for foreign stu- 
dents. The social studies program is the 
broadest, concentrating upon economic, 
social, political, and co-operative theory. 
Two- and three-year courses in this de- 
partment, parts of which can be com- 
pleted through part-time study else- 
where, lead to the Diploma in Co-opera- 

* Paul Greer, Co-operatives, The British Achieve- 


ment (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955), 
p. 98. 
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tion (c.p.), the Honours Diploma in 
Co-operation (C.H.D.), or to the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham Diploma in 
Political, Economic and Social Studies 
for External Students. (External stu- 
dents, a very common category in some 
British universities, especially London, 
receive their degrees or diplomas upon 
examination by the awarding university 
after following a set course of study at 
some other institution.) The manage- 
ment program provides three retailing 
awards, the first of which is a Certifi- 
cate in Branch Management based upon 
courses in organization, human rela- 
tions, salesmanship, commodity infor- 
mation, bookkeeping, and the history of 
the co-operative movement. The Cer- 
tificate in Departmental Management 
is based upon an additional year’s work 
in organization, economics, commercial 
law, and co-operative bookkeeping, 
while a third year is required for the 
Diploma in Co-operative Management 
(c.m.D.). Students in the management 
programs more interested in wholesal- 
ing or manufacturing operations may 
prepare for the Intermediate Certificate 
in Management Studies awarded by 
the Ministry of Education and the 
British Institute of Management. One- 
year intermediate and final courses em- 
phasizing accounting, law, and finance 
are provided in the secretaryship de- 
partment leading to the Diploma in Co- 
operative Secretaryship (C.s.D.). 
While the London County Council 
College and the Co-operative College 
are, as noted, specialists in distributive 
subjects, the great majority of British 
students in distributive courses do their 
work in more general institutions of 
greatly varied character. The same is 


true of students preparing for other oc- 
cupations. The diversity of schools pro- 
viding adult and technical education led 
over a hundred years ago to the estab- 
lishment of outside examining bodies 
which foster uniformity through stand- 
ard syllabi and standard tests. 

These examiners are of two types. 
One is the general examining body, ex- 
emplified by the Royal Society of Arts. 
In 1856 that society developed a system 
of common examinations to co-ordinate 
the work of mechanics’ institutes scat- 
tered throughout the country. The 
popularity of the arrangement per- 
sisted, with the Royal Society and the 
London Chamber of Commerce acting 
today as examining bodies for the coun- 
try at large. Both bodies give special 
attention to office and clerical subjects 
such as shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Four important regional associations 
perform similar functions in their re- 
spective areas.® 

Many trade and professional associa- 
tions also have established their own 
examination schemes, usually along 
with a required period of apprentice- 
ship, as prerequisites for membership 
or recognition. Thus, the Salesman- 
agers’ Association, the Institute of 
Transport, the Institute of Incorpo- 
rated Practitioners in Advertising, the 
Institute of Bankers, the Chartered 
Secretaries Institute, the Textile Insti- 
tute, and many other such groups pro- 
vide their own examination plans. 
These plans have been criticized on the 
grounds of overspecialization and over- 
vocationalization; and many educa- 

5J. C. Smith, “Education for Business in Great 
Britain,” Journal of Political Economy, February 
1928, and in Ministry of Education, Report of 


A Special Committee on Education . . . (London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949). 
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tional experts feel that they require the 
technical colleges to offer an excessive 
number of “cram” courses. One com- 
mentator speaks of “the multiplication 
of examinations and diplomas in almost 
every conceivable human activity from 
abattoir management to zymurgy.” ® 

The professional-association exami- 
nations are defended, on the other 
hand, on the grounds of an intimate 
awareness of the needs of particular 
trade and business groups. In recent 
years there seems to have been a move- 
ment toward the development of a 
number of common examinations, each 
acceptable to a number of associations. 
Thus an Intermediate Certificate in 
Management Studies awarded by the 
British Institute of Management and 
the Ministry of Education is being ac- 
cepted by a number of associations as 
at least partially fulfilling their require- 
ments. 


Commodity Information Stressed 
by Trade Organizations 


A number of retail trade organiza- 
tions have established examination pro- 
grams. The oldest, dating back over 
fifty years, is maintained by the Insti- 
tute of Certificated Grocers. The plan 
now consists of a series of courses of 
growing complexity, leading succes- 
sively to associateship, membership, 
and associate fellowship in the insti- 
tute.’ The National Association of 
Goldsmiths has a two-year correspond- 
ence course in commodity information 
leading to a Diploma of Fellowship in 

* Frank Whitehead, “External Examinations Ex- 
amined,” Journal of Education (London), November 
1955, p. 48. 

* Board of Education, Final Report of the Com- 


mittee on Education for Salesmanship (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931). 
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the Association. Other groups also em- 
phasizing commodity information in- 
clude the National Institute of Hard- 
ware (diploma and membership 
awards), the National Association of 
Retail Furnishers, 1.e., furniture deal- 
ers (National Furnishing Diploma), 
and the Stationers’ Association (Cer- 
tificate of Merit and Stationers’ Asso- 
ciation Diploma). The National Asso- 
ciation of Outfitters (N.A.O. Di- 
ploma), the Institute of Chocolate and 
Confectionery Distributors (certificate, 
associate membership, and member- 
ship), and the Co-operative Union, 
whose programs have been described 
above, tend to place more stress upon 
matters of retail management than upon 
commodity information.® 


Broader Training for National Re- 
tail Distribution Certificate 


Associations in practically all of the 
important “nonfood” trades co-oper- 
ated in developing the National Retail 
Distribution Certificate arrangement, 
which is designed to serve somewhat 
broader purposes than the specialist 
certificates and diplomas described 
above. The official notes for the guid- 
ance of educational institutions offer- 
ing certificate courses state: 

The scheme for the award of Na- 

tional Retail Distribution Certifi- 

cates is framed to suit the educa- 
tional requirements of persons in 
the retail trade. It is intended to 
give them a broad picture of the 


organization of retailing in this 
country, to give them a detailed 


8 Most of the information in this paragraph has 
been extracted from a mimeographed survey of edu- 
cational schemes prepared for the Retail Trade 
Educational Council by J. B. Turner, Esq., secretary 
of the Retail Distributors Association, London. 
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knowledge of the particular mer- 
chandise which they handle, and at 
the same time to continue their 
general education by relating it to 
their vocational interests. When 
extra time is available through ad- 
ditional release from employment, 
it should be used to broaden the 
course by the introduction of other 
subjects.® 


In spite of the reference to general 
education in this statement of purposes, 
the programs essentially are job-related 
ones, particularly in the case of the 
junior certificate. The syllabus for that 
certificate consists of eight courses 
spread over a two-year period: English 
I and II, Calculations for Retailing I 
and II (including ruies for computation 
of fractions, counting of change, com- 
putation of commissions and discounts, 
and various types of credit- and cash- 
transaction systems), Elements of Re- 
tailing (concentrating on the role of the 
salesperson in relationship to the store 
and the customer), Organization of Re- 
tailing (a descriptive course somewhat 
similar to the Retailing I course offered 
in many American schools), Sources 
and Distribution of Commodities, and 
Ordering and Supervising Stock. Upon 
completion of these courses and satis- 
faction of a comprehensive examina- 
tion, the student receives the Retail 
Trades Junior Certificate which entitles 
him to exemption from most of the 
first-year work for the National Retail 
Distribution Certificate. 

That certificate is based upon a much 
more comprehensive program, as indi- 
cated in Table I. 

The elective subjects may be either 
Display I (which must be followed by 


® Ministry of Education, Rules 121, revised, Oc- 
tober 1956. 


Display I1) or Social History or De- 
scriptive Economics, either of which 
may be followed by Elements of Eng- 
lish Law or Elementary Statistics. A 
single commodity course is usually pur- 
sued for the entire three-year program, 
although transfers may be approved. 
Commodity courses, devoted to mer- 
chandise information and technical as- 
pects of distribution in particular com- 
modity fields, are offered in drapery 
(textiles), women’s and children’s 
wear, men’s and boys’ outfitting, foot- 
wear, furniture and furnishings, hard- 
ware and ironmongery, jewelry, and 
bookselling. A final examination, pre- 
pared by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, is taken at the conclusion of 
the third year, in addition to course ex- 
aminations prepared either by the indi- 
vidual schools or by the regional ex- 
amining bodies. 

The work in retail accounts includes 
such topics as a general review of book- 
keeping systems, computation of mark- 
ups and markdowns, retail expense ac- 
counting, and, in the third year, expense 
and merchandise budgeting and the re- 
tail method of inventory. The course 
in retail organization is devoted to a 
general description of the retail indus- 
try, buying techniques and method- 
ology, stock control, source of sup- 
ply, principles of selling, and patterns 
of store organization.’® A reading list 
distributed by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute indicates the availa- 
bility of a wide range of British text- 
books on these subjects. A number of 
the recommended textbooks, such as 

© City and Guilds of London Institute, Depart- 
ment of Technology, Syllabus 123, “National Retail 


Distribution Certificate,”” and Syllabus 134, “Retail 
Trades Junior Certificate.” 
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TABLE I 


A: vnnieh alitenk Mueaiink wee +40 bo © 
Accounts for Retailers.............. 
Organization of Retail Distribution... 
Commodity subject ................ 
Commercial Geography ............. 
ert Pere re Te 


Wilkinson’s Manual of Retail Account- 
ing, Magnus-Hannaford’s Footwear, 
Ketley’s Textbook of Hardware and 
Ironmongery, and Wilson’s Business of 
Bookselling, have been published by the 
co-operating associations. The National 
Association of Goldsmiths has been es- 
pecially active in this respect, publish- 
ing an extensive collection of reference 
books on the history, classification, re- 
pair, and treatment of clocks, watches, 
and gem stones. 


Results of Certification 


To an outside observer, the National 
Retail Distribution Certificate program 
appears to have achieved significant, 
even if only partial, acceptance and suc- 
cess. The Carr-Saunders’ report noted 
some of the difficulties facing any con- 
siderable expansion of part-time dis- 
tributive education in Great Britain. 
These included : 


1. Relatively long working hours, 
leaving little free time for 
study. 

2. A feeling that human relations, 
the most important aspect of re- 
tailing, could not be taught 
through classwork. 

3. High labor turnover in retail- 
ing, resulting in much wastage 
of training effort. 

4. A dearth of competent teach- 
ers,” 


“Ministry of Education, Report of A Special 
Committee on Education... , pp. 56-57. 
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... 1 class hour per week for 3 years 
... 1 class hour per week for 3 years 
... 1 class hour per week for 3 years 
... 2class hours per week for 3 years 
... 1 class hour per week for 1 year 

... 1 class hour per week for 2 years 


The committe noted, however, that 
at least several of these adverse factors 
were being alleviated to some degree at 
the time it made its report (1949). 
Another difficulty, not mentioned in the 
Carr-Saunders’ report, has been the 
feeling of some employers that the 
awarding of certificates may lead to ex- 
cessive salary or promotion demands 
from possibly undeserving employees. 

Nevertheless, the certificates do seem 
to be finding their place. Although one 
fairly recent discussion of retail train- 
ing ignores the certificates,’* a govern- 
mental advisory pamphlet notes that: 
“In many shops, both large arid small, 
staff are encouraged to work for the 
National Retail Distribution Certifi- 
cate ; some employers allow their assist- 
ants to attend classes for the certificate 
during working hours.” ** 

The final examination for the na- 
tional certificates was first offered in 
1953. That year 113 candidates entered 
for the examination and 95 passed ; 83 
passed out of 150 candidates in 1954, 
and 69 out of 124 in 1955, the last year 
for which figures are available. While 
these numbers are relatively small, they 
do indicate that at least 247 people have 

2 Else Herzberg, Some Principles of Training— 
Applied to Retail Trade (London: Institute of Per- 
sonnel Management, 1955), p. 24. 

1% Central Youth Employment Executive, Retail 

Selling (Choice of Careers Pamphlet No. 75, New 


Series [London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1956]), p. 34. 
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successfully completed a course of 
training for retail advancement." 


What About Certification in the 
United States? 


Any attempt to develop similar ex- 
amination plans in the United States 
must consider several factors, all of 
which suggest that certification schemes 
are probably better fitted to British 
conditions. These factors include: 


1. The greater availability of com- 
petitive training institutions, 
such as collegiate business and 
extension schools, vocational 
high schools, and other special- 
ized institutions in the United 
States. 

2. The possibility that honorific 
symbols, such as awards, titles, 
and initials after an individual’s 
name, may carry greater weight 
and prestige in Britain, al- 
though this is by no means cer- 
tain. 

3. The especially great influence of 
British retail trade associa- 
tions.?® 

4, The past successes of such pro- 
grams in many (retail and non- 
retail) fields in Britain, as con- 


14 Ministry of Education, Education in 1955 (Re- 
port) (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1956), p. 205. According to the same report, 11,866 
students, mostly under 21, were released by whole- 
sale and retail trade establishments for part-time 
day classes, both trade related and cultural, in 
1954-1955. A total of 137 students attended full- 
time wholesale and retail trade courses in “major 
establishments,”’ i.e., schools offering full day-time 
programs, 589 evening wholesale and retail trade 
classes in major establishments and evening insti- 
tutes drew 9,849 entries. (Each individual attend- 
ing each class is counted as an entry; consequently 
one individual taking two subjects would be counted 
as two entries.) This compares with 37,944 entries 
in 2,109 commerce and management courses, par- 
ticularly industrial organization; and 325,983 entries 
in 14,887 clerical classes, principally typing, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping. 

1 Cf. Hermann Levy, Retail Trade Associations, 
A New Form of Monopolist Organization in Britain 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1944). 


trasted with their relative 
dearth in this country. British 
programs have been developed 
by vigorous organizations, and 
certification has been controlled 
by boards composed of leading 
educators and businessmen. The 
programs have been well publi- 
cized, the awards have been 
conferred in _ prestige-laden 
ceremonies, and the whole ac- 
tivity has been surrounded by 
an atmosphere of competence 
and success.*® 
A number of successful certification 
programs, however, do show that such 
arrangements can work in this country 
under the proper conditions. Entirely 
apart from the training and examina- 
tion programs required by law for the 
conduct of various businesses and pro- 
fessions, such as medicine, law, and ac- 
countancy at the C.P.A. level, we can 
find several commercial and business 
professional associations sponsoring 
classes, providing examinations, and 
awarding certificates and degrees. 


United States Certification in Fi- 
nance, Insurance, Credit, Real 
Estate, and Banking 


Many of the most successful pro- 
grams are in such fields as finance, in- 
surance, credit, real estate, and banking. 
The American College of Life Under- 
writers, founded in 1927, has done 
much to raise the general level of life 
insurance representation. About 6,000 
persons have completed all of the edu- 
cational, experience, and examination 
requirements for the Chartered Life 
Underwriter (C.L.U.) degree, and ap- 

16 Cf. J. Wilson Getsinger, ‘“‘How Europe’s Ex- 


amination-Certificate Programs Work,” Business 
Education World, June 1955. 
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proximately the same number attended 
C.L.U. classes, many offered under uni- 
versity auspices, in 168 cities last year. 
The American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, founded in 
1942, has provided a similar program 
for almost 1,700 Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has devised three correspondence and 
discussion courses, considerably shorter 
in scope than the C.L.U. program, for 
agents and managers, but this program 
is now being revised rather extensively. 
The American Institute of Banking, a 
section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, has awarded 35,380 standard 
certificates and 4,849 graduate certifi- 
cates to bank employees taking its 
courses and examinations. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
and the Institute of Real Estate Man- 
agement, both of which are sections of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, have programs leading to such 
designations as C.P.M. (Certified 
Property Manager). 

A particularly extensive program in 
the field of credit, especially mercantile 
credit, has been developed by the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit, an affiliate 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. Three years’ experience and the 
completion of five required courses in 
economics, business correspondence, ac- 
counting, and credit are required for 
the associate award. The degree of fel- 
low requires a total of six years’ ex- 
perience, part of which must be at a su- 
pervisory level, eight required courses 
in law, marketing, and credit manage- 
ment plus some elective work, and the 
satisfactory completion of a compre- 
hensive examination. College courses, 
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correspondence study, or special study 
groups developed by local chapters of 
the N.A.C.M. satisfy the course re- 
quirements. More advanced “graduate 
programs” are held on the Dartmouth 
College and Stanford University cam- 
puses every summer. 

Other programs have been developed 
by such organizations as the American 
Society for Traffic and Transportation, 
modeled on the British Institute of 
Transport, which requires its members 
to pass a series of examinations and to 
complete a paper upon some aspect of 
traffic or transport management. The 
National Institute for Organization 
Executives, sponsored jointly by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the American Society of Or- 
ganization Executives, and Michigan 
State University, has awarded over 
1,000 certificates to trade association 
and chamber of commerce officials at- 
tending three or more summer insti- 
tutes. Five regional institutes, largely 
autonomous in operation, exchange 
credit with the national institute. 


United States Certification for 
Secretaries 


The American program which is per- 
haps of greatest interest to retailers is 
the CPS (Certified Professional Secre- 
tary) program, developed by the Insti- 
tute for Certifying Secretaries, a de- 
partment of the National Secretaries’ 
Association. Several points of similiar- 
ity between private secretarial work and 
some aspects of retailing may be noted, 
such as the high proportion of women 
workers, the lack of general public ap- 
preciation of the skills and abilities re- 
quired, and a concomitant desire for 
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greater prestige on the part of at least 
some employees. Since its inception in 
1951 the CPS degree has been awarded 
to about 1,000 secretaries who qualified 
through experience and the completion 
of six examinations (one each in per- 
sonal adjustment and human relations, 
business law, business administration, 
secretarial accounting, secretarial pro- 
ficiency, and secretarial procedures). 
A number of colleges have provided 
special refresher courses, usually in- 
volving eighteen weeks of evening 
study, for the CPS examination."’ 


The American Gem Society 


One very successful program in re- 
tailing has been developed by the 
American Gem Society. Its program, 
which has been offered since 1934, pro- 
vides the titles of Registered Jeweler, 
Certified Gemologist (an advanced 
grade), and Graduate Member ( Whole- 
sale). The requirements for these 
grades can be satisfied, in part, through 
special examinations, through comple- 
tion of residence or correspondence 


courses offered by the Gemological In- . 


i7 Edith T. Hoffman, “A Study of the Certified 
Professional Secretary Program.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Kansas State Teachers’ College, 1956, 
and information supplied by the institute. Little or no 
information seems to be available on the impact of 
the training program upon its participants and the 
extent to which their careers or abilities have been 
advanced through participation. Information on the 
other programs described herein was obtained mainly 
from the sponsoring associations. 


stitute of America, or through the cor- 
respondence courses of the Gemological 
Association of Great Britain. Approxi- 
mately 400 American retail jewelers 
now hold the title of Certified Gemolo- 
gist. 

The successful extension of such 
programs to other retailing fields would 
depend upon the answers to several 
questions : 


1. Can training programs be de- 
veloped more _ satisfactorily 
through trade association ac- 
tivity than through existing 
educational institutions ? 

2. Would such training programs 
improve the performance and 
increase the productivity of re- 
tail personnel ? 

3. Would merchants be willing to 
recognize and compensate for 
the completion of such pro- 
grams and the achievement of 
certificates and awards? 

4. In a society providing increas- 
ingly widespread technical and 
collegiate education, could such 
programs achieve sufficient 
prestige to attract additional or 
superior personnel to retailing ? 


The answers to many of these ques- 
tions appear, at first glance, to be nega- 
tive. Yet programs of the British type 
seem to deal so effectively with central 
problems of retail personnel manage- 
ment that they deserve at least a sympa- 
thetic review from merchants and retail 
trade association officials here. 
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This ts the fourth in a series of articles by Dr. Backman on various 
aspects of retailing. The first, which appeared in the Fall 1956 issue 
of the JouRNAL OF RETAILING, dealt with “Economic Characteris- 
tics of Retail Trade: Size and Volume.” Succeeding articles dealt 
with “The Local Nature of Chain-Store Operations” and “Retail 
Labor Costs.” 

The present article considers such questions as the stability of 
full-time employment in retailing, the sizable amount of part-time 
and seasonal employment, the small amount of unionization, and 
the large proportion of young workers and women employees in 
comparison to the average age and sex of workers in other indus- 


tries. 
explored. 





The effect of these factors on turnover and training is 








Retail trade is marked by a unique 
pattern of activity. In most branches 
of retailing, volume on the day the store 
is open late and on Saturdays (some- 
times Friday as well) is very high as 
compared with the balance of the week. 
This pattern reflects a combination of 
Friday paydays and Saturday shopping 
habits. The latter is encouraged both by 
the immediate availability of the weekly 
income and the fact that children do 
not go to school and the breadwinner 
usually does not have to work on Satur- 

* Marvin Levine, instructor in economics at Brook- 


lyn College, provided valuable assistance in prepar- 
ing basic materials used in this article. 
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day. As a result of this pattern of 
volume, many retail establishments sup- 
plement the regular store staff by 
“Saturday onlies” or by part-time help 
who may work Thursday evenings, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays. Students and 
housewives provide an important source 
of this part-time help. 

In addition, there is a marked sea- 
sonal pattern in many retail lines. Of 
particular importance are the bulges in 
sales which precede Easter and Christ- 
mas, with the latter being far more im- 
portant. These seasonal requirements 
are met by the temporary employment 
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of full-time and part-time workers. 
These workers are hired for the Christ- 
mas season and know in advance that 
their employment will be terminated 
when the seasonal rush of business 
ends. Because of these patterns of sales 
volume, the employment picture for 
many stores includes : 

a. Full-time, permanent staff with 
relatively stable employment 
opportunities 

b. Seasonal employment of part- 
time and full-time workers 

c. Part-time workers, one or more 
days a week, who may work on 
a year-round basis 

This pattern of employment opportuni- 
ties is unique to retailing. 

There are three other characteristics 
of retail trade employment which 
should be noted: 

d. The proportion of younger 

workers is large 

e. A relatively large proportion of 
the employees are women 


f. The extent of unionization is 
less than in other industries 


Stability of Full-Time Employment 


The United States Department of 
Labor has recognized the stability of 
full-time employment in department 
stores. 


Those who obtain permanent, 
full-time employment will have 
fairly good job security. The basic 
regular force of a department store 
is relatiwely stable; the temporary 
and part-time sales force, however, 
varies with the volume of sales.* 


There is no evidence that the nature 
of department-store operations—or of 


1 United States Department of Labor, United 
States Employment Services, ‘“‘Department Stores,” 
Industry Series No. 53-1 (Washington, D.C.: 
June 1, 1946), p. 9. 


retailing generally—has changed so sig- 
nificantly since 1946 that this conclu- 
sion is no longer true. 

Duncan and Phillips, two careful 
students of retailing, concluded in their 
book published in 1955 that : 


The retail field offers more stable 
employment than many other in- 
dustries. For some types of retail 
businesses, such as food stores, 
there is relatively little seasonal 
fluctuation in sales. In other fields, 
although seasonal variations in 
sales are significant, these varia- 
tions are not so great as those in 
the rates of production of many 
manufacturing industries. In many 
retail stores, sales peaks occur dur- 
ing the weeks preceding Easter 
and Christmas ; and low points are 
reached during the months of 
February and August. The in- 
creasing use Of part-time em- 
ployees permits adjustments in the 
size of the total force with the 
maintenance of the regular staff at 
about its usual size. Moreover, in 
times of depression the evidence 
shows a smaller decline of employ- 
ment in retailing than in all indus- 
tries combined.* (Italics added. ) 


These observations are supported by 
the available statistical data. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce publishes data for full-time 
equivalent employees. Table I shows 
that during each of the four economic 
declines from 1929 to 1954, retail em- 
ployment fell relatively less than did 
total private employment, private non- 
agricultural employment, or manufac- 
turing employment. For example, in 
the 1929-1932 period, employment in 
retail trade fell 24 per cent, total pri- 

2 Delbert J. Duncan and Charles F. Phillips, Re- 


tailing Principles and Methods (Homewood, IIL: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955), pp. 33-34. 
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TABLE I 


Changes in Full-Time Equivalent Employees in Retail Trade and the 
Economy, Selected Periods, 1929-1954 


Retail 

Year and Trade and All Private 

Per Cent Automobile All Private Nonagricultural Manu- 

Change Services Industries Industries facturing 

(In Thousands) 

Ee een, Peres 4,215 37,721 29,182 10,428 
en ee eee re 3,217 23,853 20,849 6,678 
Per cent change............ —23.7 —27.1 —28.6 —36.0 
ET Or Oe ee re 4,340 31,131 28,077 10,591 
BOD 2ivecccstwe ear teredes 4,216 28,791 25,869 9,131 
Per cent change............ —2.9 —7.5 —79 —13.8 
SE Leks ks Conen s eee kceat 6,436 41,603 39,137 15,285 
rs See ert ae 6,389 39,987 37,606 14,183 
Per cent change............ —0.7 —3.9 —3.9 —7.2 
OS ican Sleds sy Mee ses ae 6,988 45,086 43,012 17,224 
RU ewiks tis twas $a oe cuans 6,915 43,492 41,424 16,015 
Per cent change............ —1.0 —3.5 —3.7 —7.0 


Sources: United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, National Income, 1954 edi- 
tion, pp. 196-197; Survey of Current Business, July 1955, p. 18. 


TABLE Il 


Changes in Average Number of Full-Time and Part-Time Employees in 
Retail Trade and the Economy, Selected Periods, 1929-1954 


Retail 

Year and Trade and All Private 

Per Cent Automobile All Private Nonagricultural Manu- 

Change Services Industries Industries facturing 

(In Thousands) 

Mr Sichcvekae boeue es euae’ 4,684 34,088 30,532 10,428 
SE Pe adslbieet sds edebeear 3,688 25,071 22,043 6,678 
Per cent change............ —21.3 —26.5 —27.8 —36.0 
De wikwdabaneveaswaewi Vad 4,904 32,508 29,425 10,591 
BOE Stato kudewads cawes 4,780 30,124 27,175 9,131 
Per cent change............ —2.5 —7.3 —7.6 —13.8 
ee eee re 7,226 43,323 40,819 15,285 
1 eT ee ee 7,174 41,706 39,289 14,184 
Per cent change............ —0.7 —3.7 —3.7 —7.2 
gS emai imsctic 7,846 46,984 44,864 17,224 
SE ee ree ee ee Pepe 7,764 45,354 43,240 16,015 
Per cent change............ —0.1 —3.5 —3.6 —70 


Sources: United States Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, National Income, 1954 edi- 
tion, pp. 198-199; Survey of Current Business, July 1955, p. 18. 
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vate employment declined 27 per cent, 
private nonagricultural employment 28 
per cent, and manufacturing 36 per 
cent. In 1953-1954 retail trade employ- 
ment declined 1 per cent as compared 
with a decline of 3.5 per cent for all 
private employment and 7 per cent 
for manufacturing employment. 

The greater stability of employment 
in retail trade, as evidenced by full-time 
equivalent employment, is buttressed by 
similar relationships indicated by the 
data for the “average number of full- 
and part-time employees.” (See Table 
II.) The relationships are similar to 
those shown for full-time employment 
alone, with the declines in retail trade 
employment markedly less than those in 
total employment and employment in 
manufacturing industries. 

These data for volume and employ- 
ment indicate that retail trade does have 
greater stability than the balance of the 
economy. 


Marked Amount of Seasonal 
Employment 


There is usually a relatively large in- 
crease in employment in the retail trade 
in the last two months of the year to 
handle the seasonal increases in sales 
which precede Christmas. Table III 
shows the relationship between actual 
sales and monthly average sales for 
department stores and for all retail 
trade in 1955. 

In the early months of the year, total 
retail sales tend to be below the monthly 
average, during the second and third 
quarters sales tend to fluctuate around 
the monthly average, while in the final 
quarter they increase substantially. For 
department stores, the seasonal pattern 


TABLE III 
Seasonal Pattern of Retail Trade 
Sales, 1955 
Depart- Total 
ment Retail 
Stores Trade 
(Monthly Average =100) 
re 76.5 85.9 
ar 73.9 82.6 
MMMM 55% 50s kee re te 84.0 95.1 
Ss pire epee 95.8 101.1 
ee “Aaah sv renen sexs 97.5 100.1 
ER ete sas. Sais 92.4 101.8 
| GA AF Sane See 82.4 99.6 
IG Odes skows wasn 88.2 101.1 
September ........... 103.4 102.9 
October .......60.00 107.6 102.4 
November ........... 124.4 102.8 
December ............ 178.2 124.0 


Source: Derived from data of United States De- 
partment of Commerce and Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


is more marked, with sales in Novem- 
ber, 24 per cent; and in December, 78 
per cent above the monthly average on 
the basis of the 1955 experience. 

Table IV shows the results of a spe- 
cial survey made by the author of the 
monthly full-time and part-time em- 
ployment for variety stores in 1954. 
The large bulge in employment in De- 
cember is evident both for full-time and 
part-time workers. The Easter increase 
in volume appears to have been met 
mainly by an increase in part-time help, 
as is shown for April 1954. 

The large bulge in retail sales in the 
last month or two of the year is handled 
by hiring more full-time workers as 
well as part-time workers for that 
period. These are hired as temporary 
employees. Many of the workers hired 
are housewives and students who de- 
sire temporary employment. They sup- 
plement the work of the year-round 
staff—full time and part time. To the 
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extent that full-time workers are taken 
on temporarily to meet the seasonal 
peaks in sales and then laid off when 
the season ends, the result would be an 
increase in the number of unemployed 
reported for retail trade. But this situ- 
ation applies to those who are employed 
temporarily to meet seasonal demands ; 
it does not apply to the regular staff. 


Large Volume of Part-Time Em- 
ployment in Retail Trade 


A large proportion of the employee 
force in retailing works only part time. 
Part-time employment is essential in 
the conduct of retailing because of the 
uneven shopping patterns of customers. 
Store hours are influenced by the need 
to meet the convenience of the cus- 
tomer. This is illustrated by the eve- 
ning hours now maintained by many 
stores. Part-time workers provide the 
answer to the peak volume of business 
that occurs when the store is open dur- 
ing the evening and at the end of the 
week. 

According to the 1954 Census of 
Business, Retail Trade, 18.9 per cent 
of the employment in the retail trade 
was part time.* 

Table IV, for variety stores, showed 
that in 1954 approximately one third 
of the employees were part-time work- 
ers. The proportion was similar for 
most months of the year except De- 
cember when the relative importance 
of part-time workers was substantially 
higher than in the balance of the year. 
A study by the NRDGA in the spring 

* United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1954 Census of Business, Retail 


Trade, Preliminary Report, Series PR-1-1, January 
1956, p. 4. 
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TABLE IV 
Number of Employees in the 
Variety Store Industry, by 
Months, 1954 

Full Part 

Month Time Time 
PE : cdwesicotaees 231,502 98,558 
PO io ntacinncnni 225,938 93,417 
Reece pee oe 227,850 96,332 
RP: civic nina meee 233,155 109,538 
TN cin daicetinilincia ani 225,297 103,802 
hee 7 220,644 94,273 
GU: pnenhscbnetin oui 220,097 88,947 
iittala 220,994 88,885 
September ........... 228,794 99,302 
October. .....cccesees 230,488 102,094 
re 241,952 109,417 
December .........00 295,811 171,452 
IE Soo sick dias 233,543 104,668 


Norte: Based on 1954 employment of a sample of 
companies which represent 34 per cent of the na- 
tional sales volume. 


of 1954 revealed the following data for 
department stores and specialty shops: 


350 department stores with 
216,620 employees reported that 
15 per cent of all their rank and 
file employees were part-time em- 
ployees. 

136 specialty stores with 32,321 
employees reported that 19.8 per 
cent of all their rank and file em- 
ployees were part-time employees. 

The combined figures of the 
above groups result in 486 4e- 
partment and specialty stores with 
248,941 employees reporting 15.7 
per cent of all their rank and file 
employees as part-time employees. 


Table V shows the distribution by 
industry of the number of full-time 
workers and those who usually work 
part time. The industries which account 
for the overwhelming proportion of 
part-time workers are the service in- 
dustries and retail trade. The service 
industries accounted for about one 
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TABLE V 


Per Cent Distribution of Full-Time and Part-Time Workers by Industry and 
Class of Worker, December 1953 and May 1954 


December 1953 


May 1954 








Usually Work Usually W ork 
Full Part Full Part 
Industry and Class of Worker Time Time * Time Time * 
RMI (ONC plok > . odusway sauwses lessee 7.7 14.1 10.1 17.5 
PTD CEU icus cuseuaicsnesn oases 063 5.0 1.8 4.8 2.0 
Te 29.9 6.5 28.1 9.1 
Transportation, communication, and other 

NE Is ob ones ain bd o.0sa0'0n coe 7.8 2.1 7.7 1.8 
WEMIOROMRNE BTMIB Bon 5 o.occ o0cccen ce sccctn's 3.7 1.6 3.6 1.3 
ed 5 ke 12.2 25.6 11.1 20.6 
SONOS SSIES so onic cccecceeccicean 17.5 34.2 18.0 33.6 
Public administration ...................-. 4.9 1.5 53 1.8 
All other industries..................000. 1.6 0.1 0.9 1.6 
Self-employed workers ...............25. 9.2 9.7 9.8 8.3 
Unpaid family workers................... 0.4 2.8 0.5 a 
PE 6c cka boo ee baw Se eGucuwaws Ree eeeS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-50, March 18, 1954, p. 7 and November 19, 1954, p. 8. 

* Worked part time during the survey week and usually worked part time. 

+ Total does not necessarily add up to 100.0 per cent because of rounding. 


third of the total, while retail trade ac- 
counted for one fourth the total in 
December 1953, the Christmas period, 
and one fifth the total in May 1954. 
Retail trade is one of the most im- 
portant sources of commercial employ- 
ment for those people who seek part- 
time work only. In August 1954 the 
Bureau of the Census reported nine 
million persons working part time. Of 
this group, 3.6 million “usually worked 
full time ; 5.5 million, however, usually 
worked part time; of the latter, 1.2 
million ‘prefer or could accept full-time 
work’ while 4.3 million do not prefer 
or could not accept full-time work.” * 
The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has re- 
ported that “more women than men 
regularly prefer or cannot accept other 


* United States Department of Commerce, Current 
Population Reports, ‘Part-Time Workers,’ August 
1954, Series P-50, No. 56, November 19, 1954. 


than part-time employment.” Women 
part-time workers comprise about one 
fifth of the total of employed women. 
The majority of them are married. 


Most part-time workers are found 
in four main industry groups: ag- 
riculture, domestic service, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and service 
exclusive of domestic service. 
... Of the workers preferring 
part-time work in the nonagricul- 
tural industries, only a small pro- 
portion are in manufacturing, less 
than a fourth are domestic work- 
ers, and considerably over half are 
about equally divided between 
wholesale and retail trade and the 
service industries (other than do- 
mestic). Since these industries 
employ large numbers of women, 
it may be assumed that most of 
their part-time workers are 
women.° (Italics added.) 

5 United States Department of Labor, Women’s 


Bureau, Part-time Jobs for Women, Bulletin 
No. 238, 1951, p. 1. 
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The study stated that “part-time 
work,” by definition, was considered 
to be work substantially less than the 
scheduled hours of the establishment 
and/or not more than thirty-six hours 
a week. The Women’s Bureau study 
was directed toward regular not tem- 
porary part-time jobs. Occasional or 
temporary jobs, such as Christmas 
“extra work” or seasonal employment 
were not included. Neither was student 
employment, since student part-time 
jobs interject other factors not common 
to regular part-time work.® The bu- 
reau’s report was based on a survey 
made from June 1949 to June 1950. 

Household and family responsibili- 
ties, the bureau found, are one of the 
major reasons why some women choose 
to work part time only. According to 
their report, they “worked part time 
for one or more of three reasons: to 
supplement or increase income, to have 
outside interests and contacts, or to use 
their skills and abilities. Some gave 
physical disability, age, or difficulty in 
finding full-time jobs in line with their 
special training or skills, as other rea- 
sons for taking part-time jobs.” * (Ital- 
ics added.) 

The Women’s Bureau study noted 
further : 

The largest number of part-time 

jobs were, naturally, in the kinds 

of work places—such as stores and 
restaurants—which every town 
and city has. Of the establish- 
ments surveyed, about three 
fourths of the department stores, 
limited-price stores, and motion 
picture theaters regularly em- 
ployed women ona part-time basis. 


For women’s apparel and acces- 
sory stores, the figure was slightly 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
* Tbid., p. 5. 
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less than half, for hotels and res- 
taurants more than half, and for 
the beauty shops, less than one 
fourth. (Italics added.) 


Education and training ranked far 
lower in hiring qualifications in retail- 
ing than in other part-time work: 


Most of the stores either required 
or preferred high-school graduates 
for salespersons but there seemed 
no hard or fast rule for this group 
of workers. Employers com- 
mented that many of their best 
saleswomen, particularly the older 
ones, were not high-school gradu- 
ates. Appearance and ability to 
meet the public were more impor- 
tant than formal education. Many 
of the stores did not require ex- 
perienced part-time saleswomen, 
due perhaps to the fact that large 
stores customarily have their own 
training programs. Others said 
they preferred but did not require 
experience and, in general, experi- 
ence was not the determining fac- 
tor in selecting saleswomen.® ( Ital- 
ics added. ) 


Part-time employment is a significant 
characteristic of retailing. Many of 
these workers are women who require 
relatively little or no experience. Part- 
time jobs provide flexibility in retailing 
to meet the irregular demand and at 
the same time provide job opportunities 
for many persons who are not available 
for full-time work. 


Retailing Employs a Relatively 
Large Proportion of Younger 
Workers 


The Bureau of Census found in 
January 1956 that youngsters in their 
teens comprised a little more than 6 
per cent of all persons employed by all 


§ Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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nonagricultural industries. (See Table 
VI.) Teenage employment in trade 
(wholesale and retail) was slightly over 
10 per cent. One out of every ten 
workers in distribution today has yet 
to turn 20 years of age and one in 
twenty is barely beyond secondary- 
school age (14-17 years). In manu- 
facturing, only 4.7 per cent of all per- 
sons employed are under 20 years, in 
construction, only 2.2 per cent. 

An exceedingly valuable study of the 
age characteristics of employment in 
the nation’s major industries is Anna 
Bercowitz’s study, “Age of Workers 
in Covered Employment: Industry 
Differences, 1949.” This study con- 
cluded: “There is also a diversity in 
the average ages of workers in different 
industries. Relatively large proportions 
of young workers are employed in 
retail trade, service, and finance and 


insurance, most of which are charac- 
terized by much part-time employment 
and low levels of skill and wages.” * 
(Italics added. ) 

This analysis divided the major in- 
dustry groups into “young-worker” 
and “old-worker” industries. The in- 
dustries in which the median age of 
workers was 30.8 years or less were 
designated as young-worker indus- 
tries. Industries with median age limits 
of 37.8 years or higher were designated 
as old-worker industries. The median 
ages for wholesale and retail trade as 
a group, as well as for nine major sec- 
tors of trade, are shown in Table VII. 

None of the higher wage scale in- 
dustries—manufacturing, construction, 
and mining—were found to be young- 

® Anna Bercowitz, ‘“‘Age of Workers in Covered 


Employment: Industry Differences, 1949,’ Social 
Security Bulletin, April 1953, p. 9. 


TABLE VI 


Persons Employed in Nonagricultural Industries, by Major Industry Group 
and Age, for the United States: Week of January 8-14, 1956 
(Per Cent Distribution ) 


5 2 5 

lw 2 “a 

= SS 

ae 

Major Industry Group "ig ™~ = 
Total nonagricultural indus- 

ASE ones 100.0 28 3.4 
Construction <.<6......<9. 100.0 03 19 
Manufacturing ........... 100.0 17 3.0 
Transportation, communica- 

tion, and other public 

eae eer 100.0 06 2.5 
Wholesale and retail trade. 100.0 54 4.7 
Service industries ........ 100.0 3.7 3.9 
All other industires........ 100.0 02 1.5 


i 

3 

oa o s oa a “ “ 1) 
a ie ae |: a ee 
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x = > es 2 < S 3 

= 2 = 2 = 2 2 > 

x n 3 a 4 3 . = 
6S 2346 BAS B@2 72 $4 27 17 
73 249 278 200 86 55 27 I! 
8.8 277 267 186 66 44 19 08 


92 25.1 254 210 84 49 22 08 
85 209 239 204 67 50 26 18 
91 21 202 214 77 67 41 32 
53 Me @F BA 77 72 22 


Source: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor 


Force, February 1956, p. 12. 
* Total does not necessarily add up to 100.0 per cent because of rounding. 
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TABLE VII 


Median Age of All Workers and Four-Quarter Workers, by 
Industry Group, 1949 





Median 

All Workers Age of 

—. ~ Four- 

Number Median uarter 

Industry (In Thousands) Age Workers * 
a sls N cer ay. snes Wa s ha cre ata a w.%'e o's 4 1,342 37.1 39.3 
SEINE UUUUUNUENOED. Wise 5 oi b sore weenie cowie s ocecdeccccuned 4,420 34.8 38.9 
I 05 iene ba bio seep i ONS s SORES Maiseen cea’ 20,241 35.5 38.7 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities.. 3,778 33.0 36.0 
Wholesale and retail trade...............ccccccecccccees 15,968 31.9 36.9 
Full-service and limited-function wholesalers......... 2,459 33.6 37.9 
Wholesale distributors, other than full-service and 
limited-function wholesalers ...............eeeeeeeee 1,648 33.9 37.2 
Wholesale and retail trade combined, not elsewhere 

I bik rin ti Baier ya peers ae se tadees 658 35.4 40.3 
Retail general merchandise................02eeeeeeeee 2,840 27.6 36.2 
Retail food and liquor stores.............20eceeeeeeees 2,157 28.6 34.2 
SE NEI 505 hoc a os ook svc ccnes csceess@aneren 1,064 32.1 35.2 
Retail apparel and accessories.............cecceeeeees 1,090 32.1 39.6 
Retail trade, not elsewhere classified.................. 2,487 30.8 36.6 
ee 2,852 32.6 38.7 
ee Ce a re ee 560 27.2 30.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...............e000- 2,492 35.9 39.9 
NE NS eos xcs cdo 0d osc ceceeso etesus anew 6,473 33.0 38.0 
MUNIN visio kcka oe ek ce seks ak ee hewsia'sae datglek 1,068 34.3 38.9 
AIS cs eS ats ets 6444 vuln ee eadedie vas can cea 46,400 34.9 37.2 


Note: A worker is included in each industry group in which he earned wage credits in the year 1949. There- 
fore, the total number of workers with wage credits or the number with wage credits in the retail and whole- 
sale trade industries group cannot be obtained by adding the amounts for the individual industry group, since 
some workers earned wage credits in more than one industry group. 

Source: Anna Bercowitz, ‘‘Age of Workers in Covered Employment: Industry Differences, 1949,’ Social 


Security Bulletin, April 1953, pp. 4-5. 
* Workers with wage credits in all four quarters. 


worker industries. Of the sixty-eight 
industry groups and subgroups re- 
ported by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, only two had a lower median 
age than retail general merchandise 
stores: motion pictures (25.2 years) 
and retail filling stations (27.2 years). 
The median age was 30.2 years for all 
retailing as compared with 35.5 years 
for all workers in manufacturing. 
Clearly, the average age of all workers 
in retail trade runs significantly below 
that for all manufacturing industries. 
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A breakdown of age and sex of em- 
ployees in general merchandise stores 
shows that the median age of female 
workers was 26.5 years, while for male 
workers it was 29.8 years ; 28.5 per cent 
of all female employees were under 20. 
(See Table VIII.) 

Equally important findings emerged 
from the comparisons of age structure 
of workers with wage credits in all 
four quarters, as compared with that 
for all workers with taxable wages. In 
retail general merchandise, the median 
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TABLE VIII 


Age Distribution of Workers, Retail 
General Merchandise 


Men Women 
(826,000) (2,014,000) 
| rene ee: 100.0% 100.0% 
Witter 20 i... cce es 17.3% 28.5% 
De tissstevesnane 79.5% 70.2% 
65 and over........ 3.1% 1.3% 
Median age ......... 29.8 years 26.5 years 


Source: Anna Bercowitz, “Age of Workers in 
Covered Employment: Industry Differences, 1949” 
Social Security Bulletin, April 1953, p. 5. 


age of four-quarter workers was 36.2 
years, or 8.6 years above the median 
for all workers in the industry. The 
explanation for the wide spread be- 
tween the median age of four-quarter 
workers in general merchandise stores 
and all workers follows: 


Many young persons first enter the 
labor force at the end of the school 
year and as a result usually have 
no more than two quarters of cov- 
erage to their credit for the year. 
Others are short-term workers 
with employment primarily during 
school vacations or Christmas holi- 
days. .Since many of the trade and 
service industries are young- 
worker industries, it is not surpris- 
ing to find a much smaller propor- 
tion of four-quarter workers than 
the average in these industries. 
Whereas two thirds of all workers 
in 1949 were four-quarter work- 
ers, workers who were employed 
in all four quarters in the trade 
and service industries constituted 
only 47 and 39 per cent respec- 
tively of all workers in these in- 
dustries.’° (Italics added. ) 


The high percentage of young peo- 
ple in retailing also results in higher 
mobility of employees. Youngsters 


10 [bid., pp. 7-8. 


shift more frequently than their elders, 

the study found, in every one of the 

industry divisions: 
The greatest movement occurred 
among workers under 25 years of 
age. In this age group, 29 per 
cent of all workers had held cov- 
ered jobs in more than one indus- 
try group in 1949, With advancing 
age, industry movement declined 
gradually, so that only 8 per cent 
of the workers aged 65 and over 
were multi-industry workers." 


In summary, retailing in general and 
general merchandise stores in particu- 
lar are characterized by employing ex- 
ceptionally high percentages of younger 
workers. The higher percentage of 
young employees reflects a lower de- 
gree of skill required of employees than 
in the higher wage-scale sectors of the 
economy such as manufacturing, con- 
struction, and mining. Few, if any, 
major industries have a higher propor- 
tion of young workers on their payrolls 
than does retailing. Within retailing, 
few, if any, forms of retailing have a 
lower median age than do general mer- 
chandise stores. This, in turn, accounts 
for substantially greater mobility of 
employment in retailing than for in- 
dustry in general. 


Large Numbers of Women are 
Employed 


Three occupations traditionally have 
provided the major opportunities for 
female employment: general household 
work, teaching, and selling, chiefly in 
stores. In recent decades, clerical work 
has provided a fourth major outlet for 
women workers. In the 1950 census, 


U Tbid., p. 8. 
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27 specific occupations were reported, 
each of which employed 100,000 or 
more women in that year. Second in 
this occupational list was “‘saleswomen 
—retail trade,” numbering 1,192,000. 
It was surpassed only by the 1.5 million 
“stenographers, typists, secretaries” and 
followed by about 835,000 teachers. 
The large number of women working 
part time in retail trade was discussed 
earlier. 

The proportion of female workers in 
selling has nearly doubled since the 
turn of the century. Women comprised 
21 per cent of all workers designated 
as “salespersons and sales clerks” in 
1900 as compared with 38 per cent in 
1950. 

Saleswomen are prominently men- 
tioned by the Women’s Bureau among 
the occupations of younger women. 
Thus, it notes that for two groups of 
saleswomen—retail saleswomen num- 
bering nearly 1.2 million and other 
specified sales workers (24,000)—‘14 
per cent are under 20 years of age, but 
the median for all women in these occu- 
pations is over 35 years.” This is 
“much the same as for all women 
workers.” ?* 

Fully 90 per cent of all saleswomen 
earn their living in retail trade. This is 
in striking contrast to the pattern of 
employment of salesmen. Thus, 34 per 
cent of all salesmen are employed in 
wholesale trade and manufacturing ; the 
same two industries, however, employ 
only 3 per cent of all saleswomen.** 

Among the managerial occupations, 
the largest proportion of women to 


2 United States Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, “Changes in Women’s Occupations, 1940- 
1950,” Bulletin No. 253, 1954, p. 21. 

33 Ibid., p. 62. 
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total employment is found among floor 
managers in stores. Women accounted 
for 46 per cent of all floormen and floor 
managers, the highest percentage for all 
of the management groups.** 

The “1954 Handbook on Women 
Workers” ** presented a breakdown of 
female employment by industrial 
groups, as shown in Table IX. 

For retail trade the proportion of 
women employed is relatively greater 
than for all industries (39 per cent as 
compared with 30 per cent) and one 
and a half times as large for all manu- 
facturing (39 per cent compared with 
26 per cent). However, the ratio is 
smaller than for personal services (73 
per cent) and professional, related 
services (57 per cent). The propor- 
tions are much higher for general mer- 
chandising stores (67 per cent), variety 
stores (79 per cent), and apparel stores 
(55 per cent) than for other types of 
retailing.** The over-all average for 
retailing is pulled down because of the 
relatively small proportion of women 
employed in such branches of retailing 
as gasoline service stations (5 per 
cent) ; fuel, fuel oil, ice dealers (10 per 
cent) ; automotive group (12 per cent) ; 
and lumber, building, hardware group 
(13 per cent). The nature of these 
latter retail operations is such that it 
would not be expected that they would 
be able to use large numbers of women. 


14 Tbid., p. 67. 

1% United States Department of Labor, “1954 
Handbook on Women Workers,” Bulletin No. 255, 
1954, p. 8. 


16 United States Department of Labor, Materials 
on Coverage and Exemptions Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, in Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate 
on Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
1955, Part 3, pp. 1796-97. 
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TABLE IX 
Employment of Women by Industrial Groups, 1940 and 1953 


Number1953 

(Millions) 
PEIERE®. vic nvdievkti cxbsis 18.4 
Manufacturing ................ 4.5 
PEMINEIOINE nn bcancssecncgecee 3.7 
Personal services .............. 3.1 
Professional, related services.... 2.9 
er ee Pee ore Eee re 4.2 


Per Cent of All Per Cent 








W orkers Distribution 
1953 1940 1953 1940 
30 26 100 100 
26 23 25 21 
39 31 20 17 
73 73 17 26 
57 57 16 17 
17 11 23 19 


* Total does not necessarily add up to 100.0 per cent because of rounding. 


Relatively Small Proportion of Re- 
tail Employees Belong to 
Unions 


Unionism is not new in the field of 
retailing. There are some recorded in- 
stances of collective bargaining by retail 
stores prior to 1850. However, despite 
the impetus afforded by the favorable 
legislative climate of the 1930’s union- 
ism in retail trade today covers a rela- 
tively small proportion of the em- 
ployees. Whatever progress has been 
made “has been confined very substan- 
tially to larger department stores and 
chain-store units in major cities. Even 
in such cities, unions of store employees 
have not been as significant in middle 
western and southern states as in the 
northeastern states and in cities on the 
Pacific coast.” *7 

It has been estimated that “approxi- 
mately half of total retail union mem- 
bership is found in fourteen large 
cities, while an even greater concentra- 
tion exists in five of these cities.” ** 
The United States Department of 


17 Paul A. Brown and William R. Davidson, Re- 
tailing Principles and Practices (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953), p. 240. 

48 Marten S. Estey, “Patterns of Union Member- 
ship in the Retail Trades,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, July 1955, p. 562. 


Labor has reported a concentration of 
union agreements in “department 
stores, supermarkets, and among sup- 
pliers of milk and dairy products.” It 
should be noted, as the Department of 
Labor has indicated, that “The actual 
extent of organization is not clear, pri- 
marily because of the many kinds of 
job skills used by retailing firms and 
the large number of unions conse- 
quently involved.” 1° 

Only two retail unions are listed in 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s study of “Dues, Initiation Fees 
and Per Capita Taxes of American La- 
bor Unions.” The combined member- 
ship of these two unions (Retail Clerks 
International Association, A.F.L., and 
Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, C.I.O.) is 390,000. (Some 
members do not work in retailing. )*° 
However, there are some data available 
on the so-called “minor retail” unions 
which bring the total union member- 
ship to over 500,000. These include: 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, A.F.L. (retail 
membership, 120,000), International 

18 Materials on Coverage and Exemptions Under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, op. cit., p. 1796. 


20 National Industrial Conference Board, Manage- 
ment Record, January 1955, p. 39. 
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Brotherhood of Teamsters, A.F.L. (re- 
tail membership, 40,000), Distributive, 
Processing and Office Workers of 
America, C.I.O. (retail membership, 
20,000), and Building Service Em- 
ployees, A.F.L. (retail membership, 
10,000 ) .*? 

Brown and Davidson have pointed 
out that there are limited possibilities 
of unionization in retailing: 


There are . . . certain character- 
istics indicating that unionization 
will be considerably more limited 
in the field of retailing as a whole 
than in manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing, or public utility companies, 
transportation. One of those is 
that retailing is an industry of nu- 
merous small establishments with 
a high proportion of family work- 
ers. A second factor is the large 
amount of dependence upon part- 
time and seasonal workers, who 
are not particularly interested in 
union activities. Third, many 
regular employees regard their 
jobs as relatively temporary situa- 
tions because of aspirations for a 
business of their own, a promotion 
to a management position, or, in 
the case of many young women, 
because of desires for marriage 
and home life.?? 


The experience in Canada has been 
similar to that in the United States. 


As in the United States... in 
Canada, collective bargaining cov- 
ers less than 7 per cent of those 
working in retail trade... un- 
ionization is most extensive among 
employees of retail food establish- 
ments.** 


™ Raulston G. Zundel, “Conflict and Co-operation 
Among Retail Unions,” The Journal of Business, 
October 1954, p. 305. Estey, op. cit., pp. 558-560. 

* Brown and Davidson, of. cit., p. 242. 

Estey, op. cit., p. 563. 
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F. T. Malm has pointed out why 
unionization in retailing probably will 
not increase rapidly: 


The main groups of workers re- 
maining unorganized are those in 
white-collar employment and, to 
some extent, those in very small 
firms. In both instances (and these 
overlap somewhat) special barriers 
exist which tend to impede further 
unionization. White-collar work- 
ers seem to be somewhat more 
management oriented in career 
outlook than factory workers, and 
less likely to seek gains or security 
through unionism. Sales people 
are unionized, it is true, in the San 
Francisco department stores, in 
the large chain grocery stores, and 
elsewhere, but further organizing 
is likely to be slow. In addition, 
many clerks and salesmen work in 
small offices and shops, while some 
production workers are employed 
in small shops and factories. /t ts 
quite expensive, possibly unjusti- 
fiably so, for unions to undertake 
organizing campaigns among such 
employees.** (Italics added. ) 


The relatively small number of em- 
ployees per firm in retail trade estab- 
lishments is well known. Ninety-five 
per cent of the firms had fifteen or 
fewer employees ; these firms accounted 
for 59.5 per cent of the total in 1951. 
Even these figures may overstate the 
average number of employees per store 
because they refer to firms, some of 
which have more than one store. In 
the case of these small-scale retailers, 
the yield in terms of revenues to the 
labor organizer would be too thin to 
make this field attractive. And even for 
somewhat larger retail enterprises, the 
limited number of employees per store, 

*%F. Theodore Malm, “Recruiting Patterns and 


the Functioning of Labor Markets,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, July 1954, p. 522. 
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the geographic distances between stores, 
and the changing composition of per- 
sonnel (rapid departures of the very 
young, particularly) have militated 
against mass unionization. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The main characteristics of retail 
trade employment include the follow- 
ing: 

a. There is stability of full-time 
employment. The volume of retail 
trade has shown far less fluctua- 
tion than has industrial production 
in the recessions during the past 
quarter century. As a result, em- 
ployment in the retail trade usually 
falls much less than in manufac- 
turing and in the entire private 
economy during periods of reces- 
sion; the changes in retail trade 
employment are similar to those in 
wholesale trade and in the service 
industries. 

b. There is a marked amount of 

seasonal employment. Both part- 

time and full-time workers are 
hired to meet the seasonal peaks in 
the industry. 

c. There is a large volume of part- 

time employment in_ retailing. 

Part-time jobs provide flexibility 


in retailing to meet the irregular 
demand and at the same time pro- 
vide job opportunities for many 
persons (particularly housewives 
and students) who are not avail- 
able for full-time work and who 
want only to supplement their in- 
come. 

d. Retailing employs a relatively 
larger proportion of younger 
workers than most other indus- 
tries. This situation reflects in 
part the lesser skill required of its 
employees than in sectors such as 
manufacturing, construction, and 
mining. 

e. For retail trade the proportion 
of women employed is greater than 
for all industries (39 per cent com- 
pared with 30 per cent) and one 
and a half times as large as for all 
manufacturing (26 per cent). 
However, the relative importance 
of women is considerably greater 
in general merchandising and other 
soft goods stores. 

f. Only a small proportion (about 
7 per cent) of retail trade em- 
ployees belong to unions. A simi- 
lar situation prevails in Canada. 
The small number of employees 
per store, geographic distances be- 
tween stores, and changing com- 
position of personnel have mili- 
tated against mass unionization. 


P. 
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British Retail Institutions 


MINNIE B. TRACEY 


Professor of Marketing, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 








The customs of British department stores and co-operatives are 
contrasted with those in America, together with the economic and 
social conditions that cause the differences. Among the customs 
explored are the far larger stocks of food items (including meat) 
in British department stores and the maintenance of such services 
as a place to park one’s dog while shopping. Also examined are 
the real estate and insurance departments in department stores, 
a banking and housing department in co-operatives, as well as coal, 
milk, laundry, and bakery departments. Department stores sur- 
veyed in detail include: Harrods, Marks and Spencer, and Bentalls. 








A view of retail institutions abroad 
would tend to be quite cursory if we 
did not stop to survey conditions that 
cause them to differ from our own. It 
is a fact that such institutions are a 
reflection of the economic conditions as 
well as of the wants and desires of the 
people. 

Forty million of Great Britain’s fifty 
million people live in England and 
Wales, an area the size of Pennsyl- 
vania. The towns and cities are as close 
together as in the more densely popu- 
lated sections of the United States—if 
not closer. Nearly one fourth of the 
people live in the greater London 
area, with another one fourth within 
thirty miles of Manchester. 

The national income of Great Britain 
is eleven to twelve billion pounds. Al- 
though the pound is valued at approxi- 
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mately $2.80, it will buy nearly twice 
as much as that amount of money 
would in the United States. Merchan- 
dise which would cost the equivalent of 
$100 in Paris may be had for the 
equivalent of $70 in London. The 
average wage in this period of pros- 
perity in Britain has been 10 to 20 
pounds a week, with 12 pounds as a 
typical wage. This would buy approxi- 
mately $70 worth in the United States. 

Compared to our 1,800,000 retail 
establishments serving 167,000,000 
people, Great Britain has 550,000 serv- 
ing 50,000,000 people. Many of these 
stores are very small. It is only in the 
drapery and furnishings trade that 
there are any middle-sized concerns— 
concerns employing forty to one hun- 
dred people. In the food trade the 
typical store is either a very small shop 
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or a unit of a big chain. In a typical 
town in the provinces, there will be one 
to two draperies employing up to 100 
people. Even in a small place like 
Stratford, there will be two or three 
employing thirty or forty people. 

Sales per person employed in a 
drapery store are normally between 
2,500 pounds and 3,000 pounds per 
year, or $7,000 to $8,000. Gross real- 
ized margin (markup less the wast- 
ages) is about 27 or 28 per cent of sell- 
ing price compared with up to 41 per 
cent in the United States. Retail ex- 
penses might average 21 or 22 per cent 
on retail, leaving a surplus of 4 to 6 
per cent, to which may be added 14 per 
cent for discounts. British surplus is 
given before national taxes but after 
local taxes are deducted. National 
taxes are not treated as an expense. In 
the United States, we show a net sur- 
plus after taxes. 

The largest component of the ex- 
pense section is wages, amounting to 
two thirds of total expenses or 13 or 
14 per cent. This amount includes 
weekly wages and salaries of buyers as 
well as salaries of executives. This 
compares with about 23 per cent in the 
United States. Britain has wage laws, 
but the minimum rates are low, since 
they apply to the smaller concerns. The 
larger concerns exceed the minimum. 
There is a London rate, a province rate, 
and what is really a rural rate. 


Advertising Customs 


The expense item varying most dras- 
tically from that of United States firms 
is the amount spent on advertising. 
One explanation of this is that the 
market is much closer to the British 


people. There are several London 
newspapers with circulations of about 
four million. In fact, a circulation of 
one and one half to two million would 
be necessary for survival, except in the 
case of a class newspaper like The 
London Times. There are also weekly 
magazines such as Woman and Wom- 
an’s Own with circulations of over two 
million. It is easy, therefore, to reach 
a great mass of people through the use 
of one or two media. 

Most of the publicity is carried on by 
manufacturers ; hence, it is what we call 
national brands which are being adver- 
tised for the most part. Department 
stores and also wholesalers, however, 
have their own private brands. Large 
stores do advertise considerably in the 
London evening papers. These, as has 
been pointed out, have large circula- 
tions and are read to a great extent by 
commuters in the trains. 


The radio and television are govern- | 


ment owned, of course. Since 1955, 


however, one London television station | 


has been carrying advertising, and there 
are now local stations in the provinces 
also carrying advertising, though it is 
not sponsored advertising as in the 
United States. There is a government- 
sponsored corporation which supervises 
television. This organization has leased 
rights to three or four program con- 
tractors who provide programs and sell 
the space. 

Television advertisements viewed by 


the writer included Kellogg’s Corn- 
flakes, Birds Eye Fish, and Heinz 
Catsup. British products so advertised | 
included OMO Soap Powder, Rose’s | 
Lime Juice, and Kemp’s Devonet Bis-| 
The time allowed to each was 


cuit. 
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very brief, with one being shown right 
after the other on the same program. 
This advertising was reported as not 
being too well received. There appears 
to be quite a controversy over it—much 
prejudice against American methods of 
publicity. At the same time, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation has admitted 
that as much as 51 per cent of the adult 
television audience in London has been 
tuning in to the commercial programs.* 
Television is said to be most success- 
ful when sports events make up the 
program. The British Broadcasting 
Company features these regularly. 
Other programs which have proved 
popular have included: “Sunday Night 
at the London Palladium,” “Saturday 
Show Time,” “Take Your Pick” 
(quiz), “Roy Rogers,” “I Love Lucy,” 
“Dragnet,” and “The Inner Sanctum.” 
Another program highly acceptable to 
American audiences, “People Are 
Funny,” shocked the British people. It 
was denounced by Parliament and the 
press and was soon taken off the air. 
Retailers have used the television 
medium very little; some have experi- 
mented with it to some extent. They 
say, however, that it has not improved 
greatly their volume of sales. Of 
course, the disappointing results may 
be due to prejudice against advertising. 
A television set may be purchased in 
Britain for 60 pounds, about $168, but 
a good set costs about 100 pounds, 
about $280. Sales are limited by gov- 
ernment restrictions on the installment 
plan of selling, or hire purchase, as it is 
called. Fifty per cent is required as a 
down payment on everything but furni- 


1“Hucksters in Britain,” Time, February 20, 
1956, p. 56. 
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ture, the total to be paid off in two 
years. For furniture, a 20 per cent 
down payment is required, with full 
payment within two years. In spite of 
this, however, there has been extraordi- 
nary expansion in television sales. Even 
so, the potential yet to be reached is 
considerable. There are approximately 
4,000,000 families in the London area, 
about 40 per cent or 1,600,000 of which 
have television sets. Of these only 
about 525,000 have converted their sets 
to receive commercial television pro- 
grams even though the cost is approxi- 
mately only $31. 


Price Maintenance Controversy 


Fair trade, or price maintenance, is 
a subject of controversy in Great 
Britain as well as in the United States. 
They have had more price maintenance 
than is found in this country, but a bill 
has been up for consideration lately 
which would change this.? In the 
drapery field, there has been compara- 
tively little price maintenance, but cor- 
sets, underwear, and nylon hose are 
commonly fair traded. Toilet articles 
and electrical equipment are almost 
wholly price maintained. In addition, 
manufacturers often recommend prices 
for branded goods which are not fair 
traded. 

Stores are departmentalized and laid 
out much as in the United States. 
Stores typifying the several buying 
levels in and about London are Har- 
rods, Marks and Spencer, and Bentalls 
in Kingston-on-Thames. Retail co- 
operatives would also be included. 

2 See Edward McFadyen, “Resale Price Mainte- 


nance,” JournaL oF Retaitinc, XXXIII, No. 2 
(Spring 1957). 
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Harrods 


Harrods is a corporation, control of 
which lies with the family that pur- 
chased it from the founder. It is, in 
fact, an integrated organization with 
both horizontal and vertical setup in 
that it operates a wholesale house in 
order to increase its markup and two 
other retail stores in London, as well 
as several in other parts of the country. 
But there is only one Harrods. The 
other units of the chain retain their own 
identity and differ so much from the 
parent store that one would not recog- 
nize them as members of the family. 
They may buy from the company- 
owned wholesale house, but are not re- 
quired to do so. There are 5,400 em- 
ployees in the main store and 13,000 in 
the whole group. So far as merchan- 
dise and appearance is concerned, the 
Harrods store may be compared to 
Neiman-Marcus in Dallas or Rich’s in 
Atlanta. It is undoubtedly one of the 
world’s most beautiful stores. 

Harrods advertises chiefly in the 
newspapers and through window and 
interior displays. Much of its art work 
is done outside the store, and, as for 
point-of-purchase advertising, it is 
planned by a director but carried out 
largely by young boys who have not 
yet seen military service. 

One department in both British and 
continental department stores tends to 
differ rather markedly from those in 
the United States. This is the food 
department. With the exception of 
Tiedtkes of Toledo and possibly a few 
others, American department stores 
definitely limit their food offerings. 
These are usually confined to canned 
goods, often of the fancy or imported 


type, frozen foods, cheese, bakery 
goods, and possibly a few other items, 
English and European stores, on the 
other hand, have complete grocery de- 
partments. Harrods has its own meat- 
cutting department as well as dry gro- 
ceries, fish, frozen foods, etc. The store 
accommodates its customers, and its 
services have evolved accordingly. The 
climate is cool ; people do not generally 
have refrigerators, and they do not 
drive to the stores to fill their grocery 
needs as in this country. Neither do 
they buy in quantity. Those who would 
find it convenient to go food shopping 
are not the ones who do. In short, they 
call in over the telephone and have their 
groceries delivered; and, in conse- 
quence, Harrods has a very large and 
very busy telephone order department. 
Harrods has also a very large and 
important mail-order department, from 
which their goods are sent all over the 
world. In fact, the organization is 
reminiscent of Macy’s in its efforts to 
perform any service asked of it. They 
did admit, however, that there was one 
order they had not been able to fill. 
They had not been able to supply a 
proxy for a young American soldier 
who had been stationed in Britain and 
moved on, but wished to marry an 
English girl before he could return. 
In addition to a pet shop with mon- 
keys, Siamese kittens, birds, fish of all 
sorts; China departments ; rug depart- 
ments ; and so forth, Harrods even has 
a department where people can park 
their dogs while shopping. This, again, 
is a reflection of the differences between 
their manner of living and ours. Peo- 
ple with dogs on leashes are a common 
sight in the London shopping district, 
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much more so than in New York or 
Chicago. 

High standards are met and main- 
tained through the efforts of a textile 
laboratory which tests goods for fad- 
ing, tensile strength, abrasion, etc. 


Marks and Spencer 


The Marks and Spencer organization 
is in marked contrast to Harrods. It is 
a price-appeal chain of 230 units lo- 
cated throughout the British Isles with 
the exception of Ireland. These stores 
are not like any well-known stores 
found in the United States. The or- 
ganization is described as resembling 
the J. C. Penney Company, but the re- 
semblance is not close. Both firms sell 
strictly on a “your money’s worth” 
basis, and both engender great loyalty 
in their personnel. Beyond that, they 
do not appear to have much in common. 

Marks and Spencer is chiefly a tex- 
tile firm, although some food is han- 
dled. In all cases, the lines handled are 
very narrow. This makes it possible to 
take advantage of quantity discounts 
and to sell for less. All buying is done 
centrally. This holds true even for the 
fruits and vegetables. However, when 
one remembers the size of the country 
and the density of the population, this 
is not so remarkable. Ordering by the 
store managers is restricted to the de- 
termination of quantities and selection 
from offerings of the central office. 

Following a strict price-appeal policy, 
lines of goods are very narrow. In the 
winter, for instance, they handled only 
wool jersey dresses, and there were few 
Styles of these. Foods were limited to 
about six lines. 

Marks and Spencer stores are or- 
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ganized into divisions with fifteen to 
twenty units in a division. Each store 
is encouraged to be a fairly separate 
unit with a manager and manageress 
in charge. Selection is usually from 
within the ranks, although each year 
some young people are brought in from 
the universities and from outside to 
train for staff management positions. 
Otherwise, outsiders are brought in 
mainly as specialists. 

The training period of a manageress 
is fifteen months. Training, under a 
very enlightened personnel manager, 
is mostly in attitude to develop an 
interest in acquiring more knowledge. 
Men hold the positions of manager and 
department manager. Other positions 
are filled by women, and women may 
advance to the levels to which their 
talents will take them. 

Wages are above the minimum set 
by law and are reviewed at least once 
a year. 


Bentalls 


While Harrods caters to upper in- 
come groups and Marks and Spencer 
to lower income groups, Bentalls han- 
dles what is called good medium mer- 
chandise and caters to various income 
groups. Bentalls is located in Kingston- 
on-Thames, twelve miles from London. 
The main store has 2,100 employees, 
and there are two branches. In ac- 
cordance with the purchase agreement, 
the front of the store is maintained in 
Tudor style. The rest of the store, 
however, is very modern, bright and 
airy, and resembles a fine store in 
America. 

By our standards, the fixtures of the 
store are partly very modern and partly 
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old fashioned. There is a radio com- 
munication system, which enables 
executives to contact anyone in the 
store or in the branches immediately. 
On the other hand, rods on which 
dresses and other ready-to-wear items 
can be hung have been installed only 
recently. They formerly used show- 
cases for display of these goods, in 
common with stores on the continent. 

Bentalls has a very fine clinic, staffed 
by doctors, nurses, physical therapists, 
and dentists. Health service is given 
the employee, but not his family ; and 
there is a tie-in with the national health 
service. For the employees the store 
furnishes an attractive lounge and 
operates an employees’ restaurant in 
which food is sold at cost. A restau- 
rant and a snack bar are also open to the 
public. One of the different features 
of this store is its exhibition room. At 
the time of the writer’s visit, the room 
was hung with paintings by school chil- 
dren, for which easels and other prizes 
were to be awarded. 

The store operates a large grocery 
department where meats as well as dry 
groceries are sold. Perhaps more re- 
markable to the American visitor is the 
department dealing with sales and pur- 
chases of real estate, just like any real 
estate office. There is also an insurance 
department, which sells insurance of 
all kinds. Both of these departments 
are commonly found in British depart- 
ment stores. 


Co-operatives 


A discussion such as this would not 
be complete without some reference to 
the retail co-operative stores. The 
Rochdale Plan is followed, sharehold- 


ers paying a fee amounting to approxi- 
mately $2 in American money. Patron- 
age dividends are paid quarterly either 
in cash or by transferral to a banking 
account. The organization operates as 
a bank as well as a store, and a com- 
paratively high rate of interest is paid 
on accounts, and, like the department 
store, it has a housing department. 

Some of the departments are run on 
an accommodation basis. That is, they 
are stocked with nonprofit items that 
customers expect to buy in a depart- 
ment store and are balanced by the 
more profitable goods in other depart- 
ments. The coal, milk, laundry, and 
bakery departments would be nonprofit 
or low-profit departments. The London 
Society carries a wide range of goods, 
including food, clothing, and luxury 
consumer goods such as refrigerators. 
Retail co-operatives try to cater to a 
wide range of income groups. The 
higher income groups, however, tend to 
limit their co-operative purchases to 
such things as refrigerators and 
branded goods in the higher price 
ranges. 

The co-operatives do a great deal of 
installment or hire-purchase selling be- 
cause their interest rate is low. Nor- 
mally, in other firms, it is possible to 
pay for clothing as it is worn, but the 
co-operative takes out what is called 
“poundage” so that the member gets 
credit without interest. The member 
pays in so much a week, which entitles 
him to credit. Credit business is ex- 
tensive, especially on coal, clothing, and 
linens. All buying is done centrally. 
Goods are distributed to the branches 
from central offices. 


(Continued on page 105) 
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The Advertising Budget: National 
and Local 


A. M. MILLHOLLAND 
Marketing Division, Cooper’s, Inc., Kenosha, Wisconsin 





When an article by Ted Kaufmann entitled, “Daytime—The Re- 
tailer’s Television Time,” appeared in the Summer 1956 issue of 
the JOURNAL OF RETAILING, Mr. Millholland took sharp issue with 
the viewpoints expressed. He objected particularly to the state- 
ment, “Retailers who are reluctant to spend their own budget may 
consider the immediate advantage of drawing against brand manu- 
facturers’ co-operative advertising allowances . . . with this pro- 
cedure, most retailers can afford to make a few mistakes to find 
their television formula.” Mr. Millholland’s comment was, “This 
is the first time we have ever seen this statement appear in print, 
although we know the idea does exist and is practiced. Our ap- 
plause to Mr. Kaufmann for his courage to admit it in black and 
white.” 

Mr. Millholland was then asked to write an article for the Jour- 
NAL expressing the manufacturer's viewpoint on this subject. The 
following was the result. 











was meant to ensure local support for 
a manufacturer’s products. But the 
original idea—like the flying tackle in 
football, an effective tactic at first— 


In planning an advertising budget, on 
either a national or local level, by re- 
tailer or manufacturer, consideration 
must be given to that merchandising 


“concept” currently being called co- 
operative advertising. To many retail- 
ers and manufacturers the idea has 
become a basic merchandising principle 
—that any line of goods, branded or 
not, must be supported by a manufac- 
turer’s expenditure for local advertis- 
ing by individual stores. 

In its origin, co-operative advertising 
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soon proved to run counter to basic 
principles. It would appear that co- 
operative advertising, as it now stands, 
amounts to no more than a wholesale 
selling incentive provided by the manu- 
facturer. To put it in even simpler 
terms, it means a reduction in the in- 
voice price. 

And how can a manufacturer afford 
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to reduce his prices? He can either: 
(1) raise his wholesale price, and 
thereby the retail price goes beyond the 
limits set by quality, or (2) cut his own 
costs by cheapening quality to meet an 
operating margin. Either alternative 
seems almost ridiculous, but cost ac- 
counting can perform miracles of 
manipulation. 

The extent of co-operative advertis- 
ing today means that an astounding 
amount of good money is thrown after 
bad. Why should anyone plan to spend 
good advertising money on a product 
which he knows beforehand is not the 
best selling line in that commodity? 
And yet it is done. Sow seeds in fertile 
ground—that is a universal concept, 
not peculiar to farming or merchan- 
dising. 

Actually planning a retail advertising 
budget on the premise that x number of 
dollars will be received during the year 
seems an unwise merchandising policy. 
It imposes restrictions on a buyer which 
actually restrict dollar volume and 
profits. It does nothing to contribute 
to supplier co-operation, instead damp- 
ens it. 

A buyer faced with a co-operative 
edict must search out those lines that 
offer him most co-operative support. In 
many cases he may be forced to buy a 
brand against his better judgment. He 
buys an inferior product, and one which 
he knows will not prove, in the long 
run, to be the best seller among lines 
offered to him. 

The real fallacy of this reasoning is 
seen when these co-operative lines are 
advertised, are supported by manufac- 
turers’ and retailers’ funds. If one 
half of the budget is set aside to pro- 
mote co-operative lines, then one half 


of the budget may be sent gurgling 
down the drain. This money is not 
sown in the most fertile ground—those 
best selling lines. The return on the 
investments of both the manufacturer 
and the retailer has never been entirely 
satisfactory on such ventures. 

It has been proved again and again 
that the best selling lines—over-all— 
are those that receive continuous na- 
tional advertising support—notwith- 
standing local effort. What are the 
magic names of merchandising today? 
Look in any national magazine and find 
them on every page. Weaken this na- 
tional support, and we sap the selling 
power of these lines at the retail coun- 
ter. Discontinue national support alto- 
gether, and place all this expenditure 
into local co-operative promotion and 
the brand will disappear altogether. 
Look back into any magazine of twenty 
or thirty years ago. How many brands 
advertised there and not advertised 
today are still going full blast? None. 

The one inescapable premise of ad- 
vertising today is that continuous na- 
tional advertising builds a consumer 
acceptance and demand which is im- 
possible to build in any other way. 
Local promotion, while necessary, does 
not carry with it the aura of prestige 
and unquestionable quality that a na- 
tional program creates. 

One does not have to roam very far 
into the merchandising field to find a 
widespread misuse of advertising 
funds, to find good money being spent 
on ridiculous proposals, deals, and 
counterdeals. A very realistic, thor- 
ough reappraisal of advertising policies 
is in order. 


(Continued on page 107) 
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Book Notes* 


Advertising Copy and Communication, 
by S. Watson Dunn. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1956, ix plus 545 pages. $7.00. 

This book is based on the premise that ad- 
vertising copy writing has come of age. The 
author believes that practice in writing pays 
off only when writers are willing to keep 
looking for new and better ways of talking to 
their audiences. Sections are devoted to the 
background for creating advertisements, the 
physical construction of the advertisement, 
special problems of new media, and advertis- 
ing testing and regulation. Full recognition 
is given to advertising as a medium of com- 
municating ideas. The author reports on an 
original survey of 225 practicing copy writers 
who told what they do, as well as what they 
should do, and discussed several specific facets 
of their work. The book is a unit of the Mc- 

Graw-Hill series on advertising and selling. 

Gorpon B. Cross 


American Business Dictionary, by 
Harold Lazurus. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957, 
xvi plus 522 pages. $10.00. 

This is a dictionary of the vocabulary of 
all phases of business activity. It differs from 
former business dictionaries in that it includes 
explanation of terms used in the newer fields 
such as data processing, industrial psychology, 
and market research, as well as the more con- 
ventional areas of business. The terms which 
are peculiar to the retail field are especially 
well defined and explained. The author has 
approached the compilation with the view- 
point that currently accepted usage is more 
important than unique interpretation. The re- 
sult is an excellent practical reference tool. 

Gorpon B. Cross 


*Unless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 
pared by T. D. Ellsworth. 
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Business English and Handbook of 
Grammar and Usage, by J. Harold 
Janis, Edward J. Kilduff, and 
Howard R. Dressner. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1956, xvii 
plus 330 pages. $1.75. 

Here is a concise treatment of the prin- 
ciples governing business writing in general 
and specific types of business communica- 
tions: adjustment letters, business reports, 
credit and collection letters, inquiries and re- 
plies, order letters, sales letters, and sales 
promotion letters. Considerable space is also 
given to the fundamentals of grammar and 
sentence structure, word use, punctuation, 
spelling, and related matters. Included, too, 
are a wealth of examples, including do’s and 
don’ts in parallel columns and before and 
after treatments of entire letters. The text 
material is cross referenced to standard text- 
books and supplemented with a wide variety 
of materials for study and practice. 

The authors are associated, in various 
capacities, with New York University. 


The Doctor-Merchant—His Inspira- 
tional Letters, by Charles H. Par- 
sons, D.D.S. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1956, 125 pages. $3.50. 

This volume consists chiefly of a selection 
of sixty-two of the letters sent monthly for 
more than a decade by a doctor-merchant to 
some 20,000 patrons of his Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, department store. The preface provides 
an autobiographical sketch of the author, Dr. 

Charles H. Parsons, who, starting life as a 

poor boy, became in time a soldier, dentist, 

and finally a merchant. 


Education and Economics: The Year 
Book of Education, 1956, edited 
by Robert King Hall and J. A. 
Lauwerys. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
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New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1956, xii plus 595 pages. 

The fourth volume of the yearbook pre- 
pared under the joint responsibility of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and the 
University of London Institute of Education 
presents articles by fifty-six authors and co- 
authors dealing with the general questions: 
How much education should a society make 
available? How much education can it afford ? 
The material is divided into four sections: 
(1) The Demand for Education, (2) The 
Acquisition and Distribution of Resources, 
(3) Problems of Management, and (4) 
Socio-Economic Consequences and Deter- 
minants. Among the listed authors are men 
from countries around the globe, including 
Argentina, Britain, British Cameroons, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, India, Iraq, Mo- 
rocco, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Russia, South Africa, and 
the United States. 


The Executive Life, by the Editors of 
Fortune. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1956, 222 
pages. 

This book should help the reader to under- 
stand something about executives—who they 
are, what they do, and how they work. It 
should also stimulate executives to thinking 
about their own experiences and relations 
with other executives and should help to 
broaden the ideas about executives held by 
those who are just beginning their executive 
careers. All in all, the book depicts a very 
realistic picture of American management 
and should help protect readers from being 
misled either by literary clichés about execu- 
tives or even by what their business friends 
may tell them about executives. 


Executives: Making Them Click, by 
Joseph Dean Andrews. New 
York: University Books, Inc., 
1956. xii plus 242 pages. $4.00. 


This volume spells out a procedure for de- 
veloping good executives and fitting them 
into their jobs and organizations. It deals 
with phases of this task, such as evaluating 
executives ; profiling executive jobs ; creating 


the necessary business climate for executive 
development; projecting executive needs; 
making executives work together; how to 
establish and maintain necessary communica- 
tions; seeking out satisfactory executive re- 
cruiting sources; and last, but not least, 
equipping executives with the facilities and 
assistance they need to function efficiently, 
The conclusion is that there is no easy way 
to accomplish the task. Each executive has 
to be custom-tailored for his job. 

Mr. Andrews is an attorney consultant to 
the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York. 


Furniture Marketing—Product, Price, 
and Promotional Policies of 
Manufacturers, by Kenneth R., 
Davis. Published for the School 
of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1957, 215 pages 
plus index and bibliography. $5.00, 

In this initial book in the field of furniture 
marketing the author has collected a vast 
amount of pertinent data about the furniture 
industry and presented it in a well-organized, 
readable form. The heterogeneous character 
of the industry is clearly delineated by point- 
ing out that there are over 6,000 manufac- 
turers producing approximately two billion 
dollars worth of household furniture of all 
sizes, shapes, and descriptions. It is also 
pointed out that the industry is complicated 
by multiple market showings in various parts 
of the country annually, by frequent style 
changes, by a multiplicity of styles avail- 
able at any one time from individual manv- 
facturers, by an extremely flexible pricing 
set-up, and by varied promotional policies. 

A scholarly and detailed analysis of a sig- 
nificant field, this book covers the industry’s 
marketing problems, the structure of supply 
and demand, the products, the pricing and 
promotional policies, and an appraisal of 
the industry’s marketing management. It is 
replete with charts, graphs, and reference 
tables. Thus it is recommended reading for 
all interested in the furniture industry, both 
manufacturers and retailers. 

Kenneth R. Davis is assistant professor of 
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marketing in the Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Dartmouth College. 
Karen R. GILLESPIE 


An Introduction to Economic Reason- 
ing, by Marshall A. Robinson, 
Herbert C. Morton, and James D. 
Calderwood. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1956, 
xi plus 335 pages. $3.00. 


This volume explores the meaning of eco- 
nomic events and deals with basic questions 
such as: How do free markets function? Why 
has the scope of government economic ac- 
tivity expanded? Can business cycles be con- 
trolled? Are fair-trade laws consistent with 
preserving effective competition? How do 
growing private and public debts affect the 
individual’s economic life? What is the im- 
pact of labor unions on the worker, employer, 
and the economy? What are the nation’s po- 
tentials for continued economic growth? In 
addition, it suggests a method of analysis that 
will enable one to cope with the flood of 
information, special pleading, and advice that 
has become such an integral part of our 
daily life. 

Marshall A. Robinson is research asso- 
ciate at The Brookings Institution; Herbert 
C. Morton, assistant professor at the Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration at 
Dartmouth College; and James D. Calden- 
wood, professor of economics at Claremont 
Graduate School. 


Making Your Sales Presentation Sell 
More, by Edward J. Hegarty. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957, x plus 307 pages. 
$4.95. 

Here is an explanation of how a salesman 
can analyze and improve his sales presen- 
tation. It emphasizes the three basic ele- 
ments: what the salesman should say, what 
he should do, and what he should ask the 
prospect to do. It provides examples of nu- 
merous selling situations, stressing how to 
speak simply ; how to tell a sales story in the 
quickest, most effective way; the importance 
of visual aids in selling and how to use them 
effectively ; and how to get the prospect to 
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help make the sale. Numerous anecdotes are 
provided to illustrate various selling situa- 
tions. 

Edward J. Hegarty is a well-known sales 
consultant. 


Manual of Excellent Management 
1957. New York: American In- 
stitute of Management, Inc., 1957, 
288 pages. $20.00. 


The American Institute of Management 
lists and discusses in this report the 410 
American and Canadian companies whose 
managerial practices in 1957 earned them a 
rating of “excellent.” The purpose of this 
report and its predecessors is to give recog- 
nition to superior management as an aid to 
improving management throughout the coun- 
try. 

The report on each of the “excellently 
managed” companies lists its primary and 
secondary products or services, the location 
of its executive offices, the number of its 
employees and stockowners, the names and 
positions of its executives, its financial audi- 
tors, the rating of the company within the 
“excellently managed” group, and the length 
of time the company has sustained its desig- 
nation as “excellently managed.’ Other in- 
formation included in the listing for each 
company is its actual numerical rating and its 
record of dividend payments. 

There are twenty-four different retail firms 
listed among the “excellently managed” com- 
panies: two automotive chains, one drug 
chain, nine food chains, seven department 
stores, one mail-order firm, one shoe chain, 
and three variety chains. Of these firms, 
The Grand Union Company management re- 
ceived the highest rating, with over 9,000 
points. 


Marketing Behavior and Executive Ac- 
tion, by Wroe Alderson. Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1957, vii plus 487 pages. 
$6.50. 

This book focuses the reader’s attention 
on the processes and mechanisms through 
which individuals and groups try to solve 
their problems of survival and adjustment in 
marketing. It attempts to relate marketing 
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to human behavior and draws on such varied 
and diverse disciplines as anthropology, eco- 
nomics, psychology, and sociology. The sub- 
ject matter is divided into three parts: Mar- 
keting and the Behavioral Sciences, The 
Theory of Market Behavior, and Executive 
Action in Marketing. The problem solving 
approach is used throughout the volume. 
Wroe Alderson is a widely recognized 
marketing authority and a well-known author. 


Marketing Management: Analysis and 
Decision, by John A. Howard. 
Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1957, xiii plus 429 
pages. $6.00. 

This volume defines marketing manage- 
ment as “that area of company management 
having to do with the broad problem of sales” 
and suggests that the marketing manager is 
“usually responsible for decisions,” such as 
“prices, advertising, and other promotion, 
sales management, the kind of product to be 
manufactured, and the marketing channels to 
be used.” It then goes on to discuss the 
nature of marketing decisions, basic con- 
siderations in making marketing decisions, 
and marketing decisions per se. Each chap- 
ter is supplemented with pertinent marketing 
management cases to aid the reader to a 
better comprehension of the decision-making 
process. 

Dr. Howard is associate professor of mar- 
keting, School of Business, University of 
Chicago. 


Marketing Research: Text and Cases, 
by Harper W. Boyd, Jr., and 
Ralph Westphall. Homewood, Illi- 
nois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1956, 675 pages. $7.80. 


This book combines a textual discussion 
of research with cases for illustration and 
analysis. It is divided into three parts: In- 
troduction to Marketing Research, Market- 
ing Research Procedure, and Selected Ap- 
plication of Marketing Research. In the 
text, particular emphasis is given to research 
design and to a technical explanation of 
sampling. The textual material is adequately 
illustrated with a number of figures and 69 


cases and is presented in an understandable 
manner for the beginning student. 

The authors are both associate professors 
of marketing at Northwestern University. 


The Mighty Force of Research, by the 
Editors of Fortune. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, v plus 308 
pages. $4.00. 


Here is the story of the men and the or- 
ganizations involved in the four-billion-dollar- 
a-year business of scientific research: how 
it is carried out, what is being accomplished, 
and how it is influencing our lives. Among 
the issues discussed are: (1) the real picture 
of our present water supply, (2) the conceiv- 
able and much-debated effects of “cloud seed- 
ing” on our climate, (3) the impact of chem- 
istry on farming which may double farm 
productivity in the next two decades, (4) the 
variety of new metals needed and being de- 
veloped because of technological advances, 
(5) the great potential in electronics unlocked 
by the tiny transistor, (6) the developing of 
atomic power for peacetime use, and (7) 
the exciting prospects of harnessing solar 
energy. 


1956 Market Guide. New York: The 
Editor and Publisher Company, 
Inc., 1956, 540 pages. $6.00. 


Although directed primarily to prospective 
advertisers, this annual publication yields a 
wealth of essential marketing data for the 
retailer interested in establishing a new store 
or branch. The alphabetical listings, by state 
and town, typically show the following data 
about a possible store site: population, trans- 
portation facilities, approximate income level 
(as indicated by automobile registrations, 
number of telephones, etc.), climate, number 
of colleges and newspapers, number of exist- 
ing retail outlets, classified according to de- 
partment stores, chain drugstores, and chain 
food stores. 

Summarized, the data include: standard 
surveys of 1,513 key newspaper markets, 
1955-1956 estimates of retail sales and indi- 
vidual incomes, 1956 population estimates, 
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market-strength indexes for all states, and 
comprehensive state market-guide maps. 


Operations Research for Management, 
Volume I, edited by Joseph 
McCloskey and Florence N. Tre- 
felten. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1954, xxiv+409 
pages. $7.50. and 


Operations Research for Management, 
Volume II, edited by Joseph F. 
McCloskey and John M. Cop- 
pinger. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1956, xxvi+563 
pages. $8.00. 

Made up of articles prepared by authori- 
ties from various professions and disciplines, 
including economists, engineers, mathemati- 
cians, physicists, industrialists, and practicing 
operations researchers, Volume I presents a 
cross-section of information about this rela- 
tively new managerial tool. The material is 
divided into three parts. Part I outlines the 
scope and history of operations research and 
discusses the relationship between the man- 
ager and the operations researcher. Part II 
deals with the methodology of operations re- 
search and its use of statistics, information 
theory, computing machines, linear program- 
ing, and allied techniques. Part III is com- 
posed of case histories that demonstrate a 
variety of ways in which operations research 
is being employed to solve problems in agri- 
culture, industry, sales promotion, and other 
complex operations. 

Volume II is made up primarily of case 
histories showing operations research in ac- 
tual use, supplemented with discussions of 
the newest operations-research methods. The 
case histories deal with topics such as: Traf- 
fic Delays at Toll Booths, Queueing Theory 
and Cost Concepts Applied to a Problem of 
Inventory Control, Operations Research in 
the British Coal Industry, and Utilization of 
Training Aircraft. The cases are supple- 
mented discussions of the newest methods in 
operations research. This material covers 
how-to-do-it chapters on observation, ex- 
periment and measurement, and the design 
of experiments in operations research. Vol- 
ume II also includes a lengthy bibliography 
on Queueing Theory. 
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Joseph F. McCloskey is a staff member 
with, and Florence N. Trefelten a consultant 
to, the Operations Research Office, The Johns 
Hopkins University. John M. Coppinger is 
editorial counselor with General Electric’s 
Management Consultation Services. 





British Retail Institutions 
(Continued from page 98) 


As is often the case in our American 
co-operatives, management appears to 
leave something to be desired. One ex- 
planation may lie in the fact that the 
business is run by a management com- 
mittee, to which anyone may be elected. 
Committee members are elected from 
the whole group of members and it is 
probable that the basis of election is 
sometimes popularity, rather than 
ability. 

Every employee is required to be a 
member of the trade-union for dis- 
tributive workers. It is said that trade- 
union rates prior to World War II may 
have been extremely high but that since 
the war they have not been high 
enough. That makes it difficult to re- 
cruit workers. To compensate for the 
lower wages, however, some conces- 
sions such as a thirty-six to thirty- 
seven-hour week have been given. This 
would compare with a forty- to forty- 
two-hour-week in a store such as 
Marks and Spencer. They have a 
pension plan for both men and women. 
The company and the men contribute 
to it, but women do not. This is justi- 
fied by the fact that pay is not neces- 
sarily equal for men and women in 
Great Britain. Sickness benefits are 
generous. After a year’s service, it is 
possible to be off on sick leave for as 
much as twelve weeks with pay. If the 
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illness persists, the case is decided by 
a committee on an individual basis, and, 
as for security, there is little likelihood 
of losing one’s job. 

It is interesting to note that co- 
operatives are a bone of political con- 
tention, as they have been here. The 
fact that some departments are run on 
a nonprofit basis is used as an argument 
for not taxing dividends, and, as in the 
United States, they have not been 
taxed. The matter has been up for dis- 
cussion for the last five years and seri- 
ously for two years. Since American 
retail co-operative associations are pat- 
terned after the British ones, it should 
be worthwhile to watch for the outcome 
of these debates. 





Shopping Center Space 
(Continued from page 68) 


to be profitable in a planned shopping 
center some distance removed from 
neighborhood concentrations is depend- 
ent largely upon the ability of the cen- 
ter to develop a comparable environ- 
ment. If the shopping center is capable 
of creating sufficient customer traffic, 
it will produce the necessary environ- 
ment by merely substituting a high 
traffic count for the neighborhood con- 
centration. Unless this occurs, the small 
retailer is likely to find himself manag- 
ing a marginal or submarginal shopping 
center outlet. 





The Decay of Ethics 
(Continued from page 62) 


practices, such as trying to take busi- 
ness away from a competitor on price 


alone. On our way back from the con- 
vention, we stopped in a small city near 
my friend’s home town. He told me to 
wait in the car while he called on a pros- 
pect, and when he came out, he was in 
great glee. He had, he declared with 
enthusiasm, received a big order on the 
agreement to do the job for 12 per cent 
less than the bid of a rival concern. 
When I asked him about the recently 
adopted group code, he said, “Oh that! 
Well, they will never find out because I 
have this customer sworn to secrecy.” 


Personal Integrity Needed 


I sometimes think that what we need 
is not centralization of ethics, but de- 
centralization. Let me elucidate. 

Instead of businessmen centralizing 
on a blanket code, perhaps what is 
needed is a personal code in which there 
are no police to see that the individual 
does what his colleagues agree is right. 
For any group code to work, each indi- 
vidual must have his own conscience to 
serve as the guide for what is right, as 
well as the individual moral stamina to 
carry out its dictates. No police force 
—in industry or state—is sufficient to 
replace moral integrity of the majority 
of individuals. 

Is it possible that our modern society, 
with its changing view of religious and 
parental authority, has released men 
from their former moral restraints 
without providing them with something 
to take its place. Only recently, in his 
book, The Quest for Community, Pro- 
fessor A. Nisbett, put it this way : 
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The modern release of the indi- 
vidual from traditional ties of 
class, religion, and kinship has 
made him free; but this freedom 
is accompanied not by the sense of 
creative release but by the sense of 
disenchantment and alienation. The 
alienation of man from historical 
moral certitudes has been followed 
by the sense of man’s alienation 
from fellow man. 


Dr. Russell Kirk, distinguished ex- 
ponent of the conservative philosophy, 
speaks of this breakdown as due to “‘the 
decay of the family, the obliteration of 
the old guild-organizations, the retreat 
of local spirit before the centralized 
state and the forlorn condition of re- 
ligious belief.” Dr. Kirk thinks the 
individual has been set free but he char- 
acterizes this freedom as a “terrifying 
thing . . . very much like the freedom 
of a baby deserted by his parents to do 
as he pleases. . . .” 

These ideas run through my mind as 
I contemplate my business experience 
which, of course, is only an infinitesi- 
mal straw in the great ocean of eco- 
nomic enterprise. 

I hope that the colleges and schools 
bent on educating men to carry on this 
nation’s business enterprise will pay 
more attention to the moral philosophy 
by which men are governed not only in 
business but in life. I hope these schools 
can emphasize that business cannot, and 
should not, be separated from life, any 
more than religion is separated from 
life. 





Advertising Budget 
(Continued from page 100) 
Retail advertising effort, certainly, is 
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a necessary ingredient to successful 
merchandising. Without it there is a 
void in the mind of the consumer, no 
definition as to what an individual store 
may carry. National advertising, how- 
ever powerful, cannot tell shoppers 
where to buy x brand. Retail support 
provides this informatiorial link and 
keeps the flow of goods moving, a flow 
so necessary to our economy. The best 
selling lines, the strongest national 
brands, provide a sales volume that 
permits maximum profits, out of which 
can be drawn funds for local tie-in. 

This is the reappraisal which we 
must make—one that will help to solve 
many of the problems of retailing, 
markdowns, turnover, overbuying. Let 
us examine the stock shelves care- 
fully. Look at that oldest merchandise. 
Is it backed up by a continuous national 
program, and does it carry consumer 
acceptance, or does it carry a 50 per 
cent or more paid advertising deal, and 
will consumer acceptance have to be 
built on a local level? Do we allow 
some twenty to thirty square feet of dis- 
play space to brand x and yet no adver- 
tising expenditure? If so, we are not 
getting full benefit from that valuable 
space. Are we promoting the one top- 
selling line in each department? There 
usually is only one top line, and there 
is our most fertile ground. 

There is no magic formula in plan- 
ning a real traffic building advertising 
program—it boils down to simply ad- 
vertising the items which the public 
wants, demands. All we need do is 
answer the question—what builds con- 


sumer demand ? 





